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RIN ANY WAY CON- 


OF ANY KIND? Ifso, you 
NECTED WITH A 


should possess a copy of 


STOCK COMPAN 
Goodwin’s Improved Book-keeping + + + 
+ + + and Business /Manual. 


This book contains 293 pages, 24 of which are devoted to the book-keeping of 
STOCK COMPANIES, explaining at length how the books for such are opened 
and closed, also describing in detail many other peculiarities appertaining espe- 
cially to this class of business concerns, such as : 
‘Watered Stock,’’ fictitious dividends, nominal capital, working capital, 

dividends, bonds, mortgages, instalments, ‘‘ commission,’’ plant, Surplus fund, canceled 

certificates, assignment of shares, annual reports, exaggerated assets, limit of capital, 
treasury stock, transfer of stock, forfeit of stock, organization, loans to stockholders, 
liabilities of stockholders, patent right purchased and paid for in stock, partnership books 
changed to stock company books, capital stock increased and stock dividend declared, 
capital stock decreased, various statutory points--and the following forms, both illus- 
trated and explained: Subscription Book, Certificate Book, Transfer Book, Dividend 

Receipt Book, and—a new form of Stock Ledger. 

Every officer of, every shareholder in, and every book-keeper for a Stock Com- 
pany will find that this work contains many articles on subjects in which he is 
directly interested. It will prove of especial value to him as a book of reference. 
This book contains more practical information on the subject of Stock Companies 
than that contained in all the other works which have ever been published. In 
fact, it isan AUTHORITY on the subject, among the largest corporations of the 
world—as witness, for example, the f¢ lowing : : 

* Your book far surpasses my expectations, con- 
taining, as it does, so much valuable information.” | I paid for it, if I could not get another copy.”— 
—Cuas. W. Simmons, with the Standard Oil Co., | D. L. Morcan, with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1890. Cc ompany, Nanticoke, Pa., Dec. 27, 1890. 

‘“*T have derived very great benefit from the ‘I bought your book especially ior information re- 
points on ‘Stock Companies’ in your book,.’’— | garding Stock C ompany book-keeping, and it filled 
Evmore Wuirman, with The Bristol Clock Case | the bill toperfection.’”-—Joun H. Haun, bookkeeper 
Co., Bristol, Conn., Oct 29, 1890. | for The Whitney & Holmes Organ Co.. Quincy, Ill. 

Size of book, 744 x 10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; richly bound; 
33,078 copies sold and 3,145 testimonials received up to Wednesday, June 29, 1892. Price, 
$3.00. (Sent post-paid upon receipt of price.) Fourteenth edition published May, 1892. 
This Book is not a luxury, but a necessity—particularly tothe progressive! It leads 
directly to money-mak ing and money-saving. Those who possess it and use it succeed ! 
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Popular > Science. 


4to, with 2 Charts and 14 Cuts. Beautifully 
Bound in Cloth with Handsome Gilt 
Designs, $1.00, Post-free. 


The Stars and 
Constellations ; 


Or, Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 





This isa new and original method by which 
all the more conspicuous stars, constellations, 
and other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visible to the naked eye, can be easily 
and certainly identified without Instruments, 
Globes, or Maps, including a novel and sim- 
ple invention, a perpetual time-table where- 
wan a child may ‘‘tell the stars” at any hour. 

‘ All that is needed to identify easily all the leading 


stars and constellations.”"—Prof. C. A. Youne, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


12mo, Cloth, 160 pp., 75 Cents. 


Number One, and How to 
Take Care of Him. 


A Series of Popular Talks on Social 
and Sanitary Science. 

JOSEPH J. POPE, M. D., Staff-Sur- 
geon, Army, Royal Artillery; Lecturer 

on the Special Staff of the Na- 

tional Health Society, London. 

‘This series of talks on the art of preserving the 
health is ntarked by sterling common sense and a mas- 
tery of sanitary science.”— The Interior, Chicago, 


12mo, cloth, gi. 00, Post-free. 


The Science of Politics. 
3y WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Secretary 
of the National Inter-Colle -giate Association, 


“The book, which is well printed. will commend 
itself to those who are anxious to help to make Ame,i- 
can politics both honorable and practicable,”’--- Chicago 
Di ail y News. 

‘The book is full of thought and sugs gestion, and 
altogether one of the ablest ever issued,’ — Christian 
Advocate, Raleigh, 


By 





12mo, cloth, 91 pp., Post-free. 


The New Psychic Studies 


In Their Relation to Christian 
Thought. 


By FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


These studies relate to what is commonly known as 
thought-transference, somnambulism.mesmerism,clair- 
voyance, spiritualism, apparition of the living, haunted 
houses. ghosts and Bnddhistic occultism, Many of 
the phenomena which the scientists are investigating 
lie in the dim border-land between the spirit and the 
hody. The researches, here carefully noted, have been 
chiefly carried on under the direction of the British 


75 Cents, 


bad sty for Psychical Research * In this book 
Who would not buy assured success at a cost of only three dollars? [3 Don’t = ereey Soe Fegeaiens Deere anes Biee 
fail to save this advertisement, as you will probably never see it again. You will basis of some important theories and conclusions, 


surely have to have this book some day. Send for a Descriptive Pamphlet. 
orders exactly as follows: 


J. H. GOODWIN, Room 329, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


Address all 
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worth the careful study of the believers in Christianity. 
as well as of skeptics. ‘‘ We think it quite valuable.” 
—Episcopal Recorder, Baltimore. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, Publishers» 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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NEPONSET 


FREE. 


be) a w te RR ee | 
Reliable Architects 
Samples and full information 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, 


Are necessary in the erection of | 


every well-constructed building. 


FABRICS 








plaster, and does not 
Always in place. 





ON EACH ROLL OF 


Better and cheaper than black | 


crumble. 


| East Walpole, Mass. 





ALL GENUINE “NEPONSET.” ——— 














AGENTS ATTENTION! 


‘*GIVE ME THE FACTS.” 


HARRISON & REID 


— ALSO— 
A Handbook of American Politics 
— AND — 
A GCYCLOPEDIA OF PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


No political question can arise about which this 
k willgfot furnish recent, reliable, and 
exhaustive information. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED BY BIG OFFERS 
ON WORTHLESS BOOKS. 


Handle a book that you can conscientiously recom- 
mend, and that will give satisfaction. 


THREE LARGE VOLUMES IN ONE 
AGENTS WANTED! 


Good Commission, Free Field, No Favors. 


Send 35 cents and go to work at once before some- 
. ody else gets ahead of you. 


OVER 500 PAGES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Fine Cloth, Ink and Gold Stamp.............- $2.50 
Sheep, bee a Mae Marbled Edges......... 3.25 
Half Turkey Morocco........-.ssseeeeseeenees 4.26 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 


67 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City. 








DIX usaican PENCILS 
GRAPHT 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
if your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 


Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 


The Light of 
the World: 


OR, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
(Author of “The Light of Asia.’’) 
Tilustrated with 14 full-page republicans for Hoff- 
man’s celebrated paintings on the Life of Christ, 
286 pp. Price, Cloth, $1.75; Paper edition, 
illustrated with frontispiece, 50cents. Post-free. 


“ Asawork of art the poem is almost matchless.’’-— 
Lutheran Evangelist. 


“The poem as a whole, and viewing it from its own 
stan point, will never be surpassed in any future 
time.”’— Uni‘ed Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


Jt will please all readers of poetry and fil) Christian 
souls with rapture.’"—N. Y. Herald. 








FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, Publishers, 





18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 

HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN F. KEATOR 601 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 

Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 21 Law 
Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 
WALTER L. CHURCH 9 Franklin St., 

Boston, Mass. 
JAMES C. McEACHEN, Benedict 
Building, 171! Broadway, N. Y. 
WILLIAM J. GROO, 111. Broadway, 
SOLON P. ROTHSCH:LD, Suite 21/2, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


M. MAJETTE, Columbia, N. C. 
J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falis, S. D. 


B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MY WATER CURE. 


(Only Authorized and Complete Edition.) 
By REV. SEB. KNEIPP. 


With 100 Illustrations, 12mo, 412 pp. Cloth, net, $1.50. 


FR. PUSTET & CoO., 
52 Barclay St., New York. 


Letrer Box, 3627 


PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


MPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
Melible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, etc. Sets names in 1 minute, 
prints 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15c;2 for 26c,Cat. free. 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.Y.vity, 


















EDUCATIONAL. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL, 


Asheville, N. C. 

Established in 1793. Maj. R. Bingham, A. M., 
LL.D., Superintendent. Lieut. John Little, U. 8. 
Army, Prof. Military Science and Tactics. 

“Bingham School stands pre-eminent among 
Southern Schools for boys, and ranks with the 
best in the Union.”— United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. 


[JNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Send for the new Illustrated Cata- 
logue, which contains full informa- 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools, for 


Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, 
Exhaustion, 


and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangements of the nervous 
system. 

It aids digestion, and is a 


brain and nerve food. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 





The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 





SUGGESTION FOR A SUMMER 


TRIP. 

If you wish to take the trip of a lifetime, purchase 
the low rate excursion tickets sold by all principal 
lines in the United States and Canada via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to Yellowstone National Park, Pacific 


coast and Alaska. 

The trip is made with the highest degree of com- 
fort in the elegant vestibuled trains of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

The scenery en route is the most magnificent to be 
found in the seven States through which the road 
passes, 

The crowning glory of the trip through the North- 
west, however, is the visit to Yellowstone Park, the 


land of hot springs, geysers and gorgeous cafions, and 
to Alaska with its endless ocean channels, snow- 
capped peaks. Indian villeges and giant glaciers, 

If you wish to investigate this suggestion forther 
send to Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, 
N. P.R. R.,St. Paul, Minn., for copies of the hand- 
somely illustrated ** Wonderland” book, Yeliowstone 
Park and Alaska folders, 





tion. Address the Librarian, Uni- 
versity, Rochester, N. Y. 
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POLITICAL. 





THE PENDING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 
VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE CONGRESSMEN, 
Arena, Boston, July. 


WHY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY SHOULD ELECT THE NEXT 
PRESIDENT. 


THE HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER. 
YT'HE following seem to me to be the most important reasons 
for electing a Democratic President: 

First, if the President should differ from Congress on any 
proposed legislation, and interpose his veto, it would require 
two-thirds of each body to overcome his objections. If the 
next Congress should be Democratic in both branches, as it 
probably will, the President should be in harmony with the 
two Houses. Otherwise the President could thwart the will 
of the people expressed at the polls. The veto power itself is 
undemocratic, and should be used only on extraordinary occa- 
sions, and in cases where there was evidently an inadvertence 


or when some constitutional inhibition had been disregarded. 
But Presidents have generally allowed their own ideas of pub- 
lic policy to control their action, and to cause them to take 
issue with the representatives of the people and the represen- 
tatives of the State as to the mere policy of proposed legisla- 
tion. 

In the pending contest the tariff question will be the para- 
mount issue. The people have already spoken upon it, espe- 
cially at the election in 1890 for Representatives in Congress. 
An unprecedented majority was returned in opposition to the 
leading features of the McKinley Bill and the policies of the 
Republican party generally, and in favor of a thorough and 
genuine reform of the tariff laws of the country. I have no 
doubt a large majority of the people still adhere to the decision 
expressed in 1890, The people who elect the Congress should 
have the benefit of Executive codperation in the law-making 
power. 

Second, the Republican party has controlled the Executive, 
with the exception of the four years of Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, since 1861, and during his administration the Senate was 
Republican. Hence little was done in legislation except to 
pass Appropriation Bills and non-partisan measures. There 
has been no opportunity for more than thirty years for the 
enactment of laws in harmony with one of the great political 
parties of the country, which has, at many of the Presidential 
elections intervening, cast a majority of the popular vote of 
the country. It is time for that party to control legislation 
and overhaul all the departments of the Government. 

Third, during Mr. Cleveland’s administration there was great 
reform in the executive departments in the expenditure of 
public money. Strict economy in administering the govern- 
ment will follow his return. 

Fourth, the Democratic party at this time is the better 
representative of true Americanism, It is not sectional, but 
has its representatives in every school district throughout the 
land. . 

Fifth, nearly all the judges of the United States Courts are 
Republicans. A Democratic President should be continued 
in @ffice until the judiciary has received an infusion of Dem- 
ocratic sentiment. 


WHY THE PEOPLE’S PARTY SHOULD ELECT THE NEXT 
PRESIDENT. 


THE Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON. 


Should the Republicans elect the President, the utmost 
they could accomplish in the way of legislation would be the 
redemption Of their platform promises. The people would 
still be left groaning under (1) the McKinley tariff, (2) the 
national banking system, (3) the contraction of currency, 
(4) corporation rule, and (5) the exemption of millionaires 
from taxation on their incomes, Let the Republicans win at 
the next election, and it may be fairly said that government 
by the people is dead, and that class rule is perpetuated. 

Suppose every plank of the Democratic platform enacted 
into law, what relief would come to the masses of our people? 
The national banks would remain. Incomes would not be 
taxed. Tariff burdens, if molested at all, would be only scaled 
slightly. Corporations would retain their special privileges. 
Currency would remain contracted, and only be filtered out to 
the people through the banks, Wedeal generously with either 
party in admitting their honest intention to redeem platform 
pledges. The Democratic platform of 1884 demanded the gold 
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and silver coinage “of the Constitution.” The coinage of that 
era was free and unlimited gold and silver, upon a ratio of fif- 
teen toone. Mr. Cleveland was elected upon this platform. 
The first thing he did after election was to truckle to Wall 
street, and repudiate this free-silver pledge. 

Both parties are responsible for the vicious legislation which 
now oppresses the country. 

In 1873, the millionaires demanded the repeal of the income 
tax. Democrats and Republicans united in obeying. In the 
Senate, only two Democrats voted against the repeal; the 
House vote is not recorded. In February, 1878, an effort was 
made to restore the law. It failed. Had the Democrats, who— 
under the lead of S. S. Cox, Fernando Wood, and Mr. Springer, 
leader of the present Democratic House—voted against the 
proposition, voted in favor of it, it would have succeeded. An- 
other attempt in the following June failed for a similar reason. 

Upon the tariff question the record is much the same. 
Neither of the old parties will support a Bill that is not dis- 
tinctly “ protective.” 

If we concede that the People’s party will do what it 
promises, we have a different state of things: to Jass the tncome 
tax; to sweep away National banks; to restore the free coinage 
of gold and stlver; to have money tssued directly to the people in 
sufficient volume to meet the needs of legitimate business;—these 
are reforms which are entirely within the reach of earnest, 
presistent agitation. They address themselves favorably to 
the sober sense of every citizen who is dissatisfied with present 
conditions. Land loansand produce loans would surely follow, 
as would the nationalization of the great highways of 
commerce. 

Briefly, the People’s party should elect the next President 
because it is pledged to rea/, vital, imperative reforms, whose 
purpose is to destroy c/ass rule and restore the Government to 
the people. 


WHY THE REPUBLICANS SHOULD ELECT 


PRESIDENT. 


THE NEXT 


THE Hon. J. C. BuRRows, 


The election of a Republican President is not only import- 
ant in itself, but gathers increased significance from the fact 
that such a result would be likely to carry with it a Republican 
Congress, and so place the National Government, in all its 
departments, under the exclusive domination of the Republi- 
can party. Such control is essential to the highest possibilitiés 
of our national life. To overthrow that party would be to 
arrest national development and retard indivdual prosperity. 
Republicanism is progress—Democracy is retrogression. 

The issues involved in the impending campaign are clearly 
defined, and the struggle will be sharp and decisive, 

Chiefest is the question of taxation—crystallized into the 
conflicting theories of protection or free trade. For thirty 
years the Republican party has steadily maintained the policy 
of protection, and the Democratic party has steadily denounced 
it. The protective policy has no party friend outside the 
Republican organization. Republicanism is protection. De- 
mocracy is free trade. Protection cannot be abandoned. It 
has absolved us from humiliating foreign dependence; devel- 
oped and multiplied our domestic resources ; enlarged the field 
for labor’s profitable employment; given remunerative invest- 
ment to American capital; increased our foreign commerce, 
and in every way promoted the material and _ intellectual 
development of the American people. A Republican Presi- 
dent ought, therefore, to be elected, in order that public confi- 
dence may be restored, and the business interests of the coun- 
try assured of the Jermanency of the protective policy. 

Monetary problems require the election of a Republican. 
These are of vital importance, and upon their just solution 
depend, in a large measure, the prosperity of the individual 
and the credit of the nation. The Republican party thus far 
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has solved every financial difficulty, and can certainly be 
trusted to meet the issues of the present. During all the years 
of its ascendency no national obligation has been repudiated, 
and the public credit stands to-day unequaled and unim- 
paired. 

Great industrial questions are pressing for solution. We are 
building up our merchant marine and extending our foreign 
trade. We have begun the establishment of swift and regular 
mail communication with foreign nations, especially the coun- 
tries south of us, and are by this policy regaining our position 
on the seas. Whatever is accomplished in this direction has 
been, and must be, done by the Republican party, 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 
WALTER AHLGVIS?T. 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, May. 

OLITICAL freedom is measured by the degree in which 
Pp the citizens influence the affairs of the State. And that 
influence is further determined by the representation of the 
various political parties. But no definite principle has been 
arrived at on the subject of party representation, though the 
subject has been agitated for nearly a century in all countries 
having a representative government. 

In politics, it is the object of the ruling spirits to form a 
determined and strong majority for their party, and they do it 
usually in an unscrupulous manner. The proportional repre- 
sentative, as we will call him, endeavors to discover the true 
majority. The former would create representative bodies which 
would obey and carry out their will. The latter would make the 
assembly representative of the country, a body in which is to 
be found all intelligence standing for the true interests of the 
people, a body in which centres all that the country loves, hopes 
for,and needs. The latter values parliamentary government 
because it places at the disposal of the executive powers all 
that is best in all parties. 

In every deliberative body there are three parties: the con- 
querors, the conquered, and those who did not vote. The first 
are satisfied, the second are, to say the least, irritated, and the 
third are certainly not indifferent. Were it true that the latter 
had no definite opinion, it is certain that, should they become 
irritated, they could appear in the arena as unexpected reserves 
for the second group, and easily carry the day. As regards 
numbers, the first group is usually far below the sum total of 
the two others. This was the case at the election to the 
French Chamber of Deputies in 1885, in eighty-five depart- 
ments against two, where the case stood the other way. Could 
that chamber be regarded as truly representative of the 
French people? Let us consider an election district of 6,000 
voters; say One-fourth do not vote; of the balance, 4,500, 2,500 
vote for a candidate who is elected; the rest, 2,000, 
defeated. In this case 3,500 voters are not represented. Here 
is a problem, and it cannot be denied that at present there isa 
brutal overriding of a fundamental principle of all culture and 
civilization: Unum cuzgue. Those who work for minority repre- 
sentation start with the idea that a political representative 
body in its composition shall REPRESENT, perhaps in a small, 
but true, way, the country they are selected to represent, and 


are 


that the various opinions of the constituents ought to be pro- 
portionally represented. 

Various methods have been proposed for the attainment 
of minority representations. The best known is that by 
Thomas Hare, which, by the way, was simultaneously devised 
by the Dane, Andree, and ought to be called the Hare-Andree 
system. Another one is that explained by the Belgian, 
d’Hondt in his pamphlet, Exfosé du systéme pratique de 
representation proportionelle, adopté par le comité de l'associa- 
tion réformiste belge. The main idea of this system is, that 
every election district shall be represented by more than one 
member in the legislature, giving each party a voice or voices. 
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The method of 
follows: Each party presents its list of candidates and agitates 
their election. 


according to its prominence, election is as 
The new method appears in the counting of 
votes, and this is a double way. First all votes are added 
together; for instance, party A’s list gets 3,000, B’s 2,000, C’s 
1000, D’s 1,000. The number of seats the district can dispose 
of is than distributed to the candidates in proportion to the 
number of their votes. The other part of the proceedings 
consists in taking from each list those candidates, who have 
got the most votes among their rivals. These are again voted 
for; the voter can thus directly influence the choice of the 
candidate. Let us take as an example, an election district 
The 
put first on the lists the names of candidates who unite per- 


having seven representatives and four parties. voters 


sonal influence with leadership in their party. Next they 
place less known persons, and lastly they put the names of 
perhaps, are heard of for at the 
In all, they enumerate 28 names. If 
three candidates on the lists get respectively 2,900, 2,800, and 
2,100 votes, it is clear, that the first two stand higher with the 
party, than the last, the third. 


such as, the first time 


election in question. 


Many efforts have been made 
to insure full and correct representation. 
way of doing it. 


The following is one 
Party A, is according to its size, entitled to 
three seats, but puts up seven candidates,—the whole number 
the district is entitled to. The other parties do the same, in 
other words, each voter considers himself having a right to 
seven voices, and these seven he gives to those candidates he 
prefers above others, or he can give them all to one. In that 
way, all seven voices are counted in for the party. 

The history of minority representation is interesting. 
land must be mentioned first. 


Eng- 
As early as 1831 proportional 
representation was proposed, and Lord Grey offered another 
scheme in 1836. Since 1867 the idea has found many advo- 
cates. Since 1885 the English election law contains a pro- 
vision, that in each election district which is entitled to three 
seats(so called three-cornered) such a limitation shall prevail 
that each election ticket shall contain but two names. In that 
way the less numerous party can always get at least one candi- 
date. That provision never had any general effect because 
the three-cornered districts were few. In Belgium, in 1882 was 
formed L’assoctation belye pour la représentation proportion- 
nelle, and since that time it has brought the idea to the front in 
Belgium. The progress in France is very small, but a lively 
discussion is going on for the rights of the minorities. Much 
progress has been made in Denmark, where the conctitution of 
1867 guarantees minority representation. The Portuguese 
election law of 1884 gives a certain protection for the numeri- 
cally small parties. Some progress is made in the Italian elec- 
tion law of 1882, and the Spanish of 1878. No progress can be 
reported in Switzerland, though great efforts have been made. 
Ernest Naville, particularly, has worked for the representation 
of minorities. In the United States there is a wide field for the 
subject. Already Illinois gives the minorities a hearing and a 
right. 


THE TWO EMPERORS, 
MADAME JULIETTE ADAM. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Fune 15. 

IS Majesty, the Czar, whose clear paternal vision of the 
H soul of Russia gives him a clear perception of that of 
other nations, understood that he would get a still stronger 
lodgment in the French heart by sending the Grand Duke 
Constantine, on the eve of a visit to the birthplace of our 
national heroine, to salute the chief representative of France. 

In the grand concert of peace, which he directs like a genial 
leader of an orchestra, Alexander III. desired that before the 
Russian hymn welcomed him in Germany, it should welcome 
in France one of the princes of his house, thus regulating 
with one stroke of his magic bow the measure and the char- 
acter of the occurrence, at the same time, of two facts; his own 
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stay at Kiel and that of President Carnot at our frontier town 
of Nancy. 

The Emperor's visit to William II., I learn from a sure 
source, was decided on by the Czar, as a duty of obligatory 
courtesy, before his departure from St. Petersburg. The visit 
was fixed originally for the first of June. It was a slight attack 
of the malady of the Emperor of Germany which caused the 
postponement to the seventh of the interview which for two 
years has been so impatiently desired in Germany. 

Here is what Count Vasili writes me from Berlin in respect 
to the postponement of which I have spoken: 

“ There has been another attack—though a slight one. The 
first symptom of these attacks is a violent hatred of the 
Emperor-King for his wife, so much so that there has been 
alarm about her, The Empress has been forewarned that she 
is in danger. Then Prince Henry is sent for, and she sees her 
When 
His Majesty is in this condition, there is always some one in 
the room to watch him; he is furious and wants to destroy his 
wife. 


husband in the presence of her brother-in-law only. 


In general he loves and esteems her much and is very 
good to her; but as soon as he becomes ill, he suspects her, 
places spies on her, and accuses her of wanting to put herself 
in his place. The first symptom of improvement, of calm, is 
when he asks for her again. When she comes, he begs her 
not to quit him, to stay near him. The next day his mind 
recovers its clearness. 

“What | reveal to you is absolutely authentic, and proves 
that there is cerebral disease, a periodical derangement of the 
faculties, It is just the condition of his great great-grandfather, 
George III. If the case becomes aggravated, a regency for 
Germany will be confided to the King of Saxony; for Prussia, 
to Prince Henry. 

“There are rumors here of all kinds; the marriage of the 
Duchess of Aosta with Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria; that of 
King Charles of Roumania with the Archduchess Stephanie, 
widow of the Prince Royal of Austria. 
advance on the death of Carmen Sylva. 
however, do not hold together. 


Thus they count in 
All these stories, 


“The Emperor William was very angry when he heard of the 
project of a marriage between a Danish princess and the heir 
of Luxemburg. What irritated him chiefly was that he heard 
of the projected marriage on the same day on which the Ger- 
man Minister at Copenhagen Wrote that the King of Denmark, 
when speaking of the campaign of 1864 at an official ceremony, 
made allusion to his ‘old enemies,’ and, in giving some recol- 
lections of the place where he was born, in the suburbs of 
Schleswig, spoke of it as ‘a country which unfortunately is 
separated from us.’” 


GOVERNMENT BY NEWSPAPERS. 
EMILE OLLIVIER, OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 
Le Correspondant, Paris, June 10. 

N recalling the interminable discussions which have been 
| had for a century past on the subject of the press, no one 
can repress a feeling of weariness and discouragement. In France 
there has not been a publicist or a statesman who, when ovt 
of power, has not defended or praised the press, and yet who 
has not, when in office, under pretext of protecting the press 
against itself, restrained or cramped or paralyzed it. It may 
be truly said that in this matter we do not move in a straight 
line, but keep constantly turning in a vicious circle. 

The ideas which in France governed for a long time the 
treatment of the press were formulated by Benjamin Constant. 
The arguments by which Constant supported the liberty of the 
press are as broad as they are decisive. He declared the lib- 
erty of the press to be an inseparable part of the notion of 
liberty itself, as modern societies understand it. In ancient 
times the idea of liberty meant nothing beyond participating 
in some measure in constituting the social power. A people 
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was considered free as soon as it took part in the creation 
and the administration of its government. In this sense it is 
that we must understand the words of Cicero at the end of 
one of his Philippics: Lzdertas gue res est populi Romani— 
rightly translated: Liberty which is the business of the Roman 
people. 

In modern societies the notion of liberty has been enlarged. 
A people is not considered free for the sole reason that it takes 
part in the creation and administration of the social power. 
There is no true liberty, it is thought in our day, unless every 
citizen possesses a certain number of rights, secured without 
the possibility of being touched by the caprices of majorities— 
rights which constitute the inviolable patrimony of the indi- 
vidual. Among these primordial rights the first is liberty of 
conscience ; the second is liberty of opinion—not the platonic 
liberty of having an opinion in one’s mind and for one’s self 
alone, but the effective liberty of declaring that opinion, of 
propagating it, of teaching it. Without these privileges liberty 
would be naught but a metaphysical abstraction. “Silence,” 
said Pascal, “is also a persecution.” 

After having recognized the rational foundation for the 
liberty of the press, Benjamin Constant demonstrated how 
contradictory it is to give a people the privilege of regulating 
its own affairs, of resolving by the choice of delegates the 
various difficulties of policy, and at the same time to keep the 
people in ignorance of the facts and theories which can 
influence its decisions, enlighten its judgments, and become 
the determining motive of the verdicts which free institutions 
constantly demand from the intelligence and will of the people. 
Would not such a course be as senseless as to rush into an 
unknown country with a guide whose eyes you have first put 
out? 

From these premises Constant drew a just conclusion, by 
advocating the doing away with all preventive obstacles in the 
way of a free promulgation of ideas, either in a book, a review, 
or a newspaper, and by arguing against prohibitive deposits of 
money by way of security, as well as against a censure and 
preliminary permission to start a newspaper. 

It is a pity that Constant lacked the courage to stop here. 
Hoping to disarm or enfeeble the adversaries of the liberty of 
the press, he conceded to those adversaries permission to 
choose between opinions, to interdict some and _ tolerate 
others, and also that in the manner of expressing the opinions 
which might be tolerated there was room for distinguishing 
between simple discussion and attack or outrage; that the one 
might be permitted and the other punished. 

This concession was destructive of the very principle of the 
liberty of the press. Penal law cannot be laid down in such 
exact terms as to leave no opportunity for discrimination 
by a judge. Notwithstanding the most minute care which 
jurists and legislators may give to the definition of crimes, 
there will always remain general terms which allow a latitude 
of interpretation capable of being abused; and it is for this 
reason that a wise judicial administration is of the utmost 
importance for the security of the citizen. It is impossible 
for the legislator to fix the point where discussion becomes 
an incitement to hatred and contempt. By what marks can 
the philosophical liberty of examination be distinguished 
from an outrage on religion? By what formulas can you 
separate invective from oratorical vehemence? Where will 
you place the frontier between that beautiful virtue of mod- 
eration and the insipidity of that languishing manner which 
never persuades ? 

The Press is not a power of the State. It is much more 
and much less. In every country there exist multiplied cur- 
rents, permanent or variable, of ideas, of actions, of contro- 
versies, of discussions, of polemics, of criticism, of approba- 
tion, desires, hatreds, of endurance, of divers sentiments, 
which are called public opinion. These currents have their 
regular and legal representatives in Parliament; their irregu- 
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lar and free representatives in the newspapers. Parliament 
decides about these currents, the newspapers discuss them. 
Both Parliament and Press are delegated by the citizens, 
though ina different manner. The delegation of the deputy 
is direct and formal. The delegation to the journalist is 
indirect, but no less formal. While the delegation to the 
former is for a certain number of months or years, and during 
this time can be exercised intermittently only and according 
to an obligatory form of procedure, the delegation to the lat- 
ter can be withdrawn at any moment. While it lasts, how- 
ever, it is exercised uninterruptedly and is not restricted to 
any imperative rule. 

The error of those who see in journalists naught but individ- 
uals without any commission, lies in thinking that, in order to 
become a journalist, it suffices to will so to become and to 
assemble some capitalists and some writers. Besides these 
it is no less indispensable that the public gives its assent, and 
accepts the journal which offers to be their representative, or 
else the enterprise will fail. Journalists, in discussing public 
affairs, make no usurpation; that right is explicitly delegated 
to them by the citizens. It is Parliament which encroaches 
on the rights of others, when, not content with deczding, they 
want, by prohibitive laws, to acquire a monopoly, and refuse to 
others the power of déscussimg, in which Parliaments ought to 
participate, but which has not been delegated to them exclu- 
sively. 

There is no ground for accusing the newspapers of causing 
the fall of governments. There were laws restraining the 
Press under the Committee of Public Safety, the Directory, 
the First Empire, the Restoration, the government of Louis 
PHilippe, the Second Empire, and, in spite of restrictions on 
the Press, all these governments have ceased to exist. ‘‘ Laws 
against the Press,” said Fiévée, “are like the straw or tan-bark 
you spread in the streets before certain houses, which does not 
prevent the vehicles from passing through the street, nor the 
sick from dying.” What use is it, ye legislators, to make laws 
against opinions? It is not the province of government to 
decide what is true. Error has but one judge, one master, one 
conqueror,—that is truth. 

] am not to be understood as claiming for newspapers un!im- 
ited liberty. The natural limits of the liberty of newspapers 
are numerous and efficacious. One of these limits is their 
multiplication, when they are left free. In the State of New 
York alone, there are perhaps eight hundred newspapers of 
every sort. There is no obstacle in the way of their publica- 
tion. Providea tney do not defame anyone or incite to crime, 
their liberty is complete. There is opinion pitted against 
opinion, and equilibrium is the result. 

Although there are natural limits to the liberty of news- 
papers, there is, and will always be, license. This results from 
the nature of certain men and from certain circumstances, 
You cannot, however, repress all license without striking at 


liberty. There is no way of preventing light from producing 
shadow, save by extinguishing the light. You have to make 
a choice between two things; either pursue the license and 
thereby condemn liberty, or respect liberty and tolerate its 
share of license. 





REPUBLICAN WOMEN.—The times are tending towards 
woman’s taking an interest in political affairs, and the era of 
woman suffrage is a near probability. The gallant party of 
the South, permeated with an aristocratic chivalry, denies 
woman's right to even know how to spell politics; but potent 
Republicanism, replete with the experience of years’ dealings 
with these questions in which women are vitally concerned, 
holds out its hands and welcomes the aid of woman. Not 
only does it agree that women are more useful factors in civil- 
ization for having political knowledge, but it champions the 
education of women to the end that they may uuderstand the 
political system of the country; and having weighed the two 
great parties, and found wherein the strength of both consists, 
that they may choose with justness and no possible lack of 
comprehension.—Aate McGuirk, Republican Magazine, New 
York, Fune. 
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FOOD AND WAR. 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


Food, New York, July. 
HE world has shaken ‘neath the tramp of armed men in 
every age, but these, while differing in all other points of 
equipment, maintain one feature of noticeable uniformity. 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, French, or American, each warrior 
pushing forward on his long forced march, carries over his 
shoulder by some device of convenient strap, a rain-proof bag 
in which he has stowed his rations for the day, or for more 
daysthan one. Wherever there have been armies, or wherever 
there shall be, to the end of time, there must be this unchange- 
able item of equipment, for the human stomach was indeed 
constructed first, and was placed inside of ail men, and was 
hardly placed there before it forced the invention of the haver- 
sack. 

There are wide regions of Asia and Africa now lying waste, 
or only thinly peopled, which were once dotted with towns 
and cities, swarming with inhabitants and teeming with 
industry. 

There is hardly any part of Europe from which prosperity 
and even population has not been at some time wiped away by 
the hand of war. Many large districts have suffered again and 
again. All these have, however been repeopled, and their 
inhabitants dwell in apparent security in spite of the fact that 
there are to-day greater armies and manifest preparations for 
greater wars than any that the world has ever yet seen. There 
is nevertheless, a general faith that nothing like utter destruc- 
tion can come again, that the ravages of war would be 
promptly repaired ; and certainly the recovery of France from 
her utter prostration by Germany appears to justify the view. 
Something of this rallying power after military conquest may 
be due to the development of humaner sentiments; but there 
is one military fact which outranks all other discoverable 
causes. It is to be found in the haversack of the modern 
soldier, and the improved organizination for keeping it 
replenished. 

German army reports set forth that their forces suffered 
severe privations on the march to Sedan, ascribed to the fact 
that the French army had just traversed the same route, pay- 
ing for all their supplies in hard cash, while the German quar- 
termaster was provided only with paper vouchers which the 
French farmers declined to negotiate. The semi-starvation 
of these divisions of the army was a surprise, for the rest of 
the army was adequately supplied from its own rear. The 
famished men were disabled by being severed temporarily from 
their ample system of food transportation. A hundred: years 
ago the invading army had frequently to forage for its supplies 
—hence the enormous devastation involved in war. 

Nevertheless it was recognized as imprudent to attempt to 
traverse great distances without making preparatory provision 
for food supplies. The military food problem was solved in 
part by military supply stations and magazines as well as by 
purchases or regulated contributions and assessments; but the 
soldiers had to eat on the march from one magazine to the 
other, and had hence to be accompanied by a commissariat, 
the slow movements of which regulated their own. The 
wagons were of the clumsiest and heaviest construction; the 
roads generally cut up or bad. The movement of the food 
carts consequently regulated the daily march of the food con- 
sumers, and their tonnage the actual distance they could move 
from their last flying base. With well-studied reference to all 
possible troop movements, modern Europe has been covered 
by a great network of military railroads. A large part of these 
roads is plainly in excess of peace requirements, but is kept in 
regular use and full occupation that it may be ready for any 


emergency. Al. the human force and service of these roads is 
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instructed and drilled as belonging to the quartermaster’s 
department of the several national armies. 

England is steadily carrying forward a similar work in India, 
with proposed and partly construct.d connections from and 
toward the Mediterranean coast, witu the Suez Canal as an 
auxiliary. France is pushing her iron tracks deep into Africa 
by way of Algiers. Russia, besides the railway system relating 
to her European frontier, is performing wonders of track-lay- 
ing in her Asiatic possessions. By means of those already 
laid, she provisions the forces which have absorbed for her the 
Tartar Khanates, and those which now threaten Persia, Aff- 
ghanistan,and British India, and which maintain her perpet- 
ual pressure upon the frontier of China. 

She may soon complete railway connections which will 
enable her fleets to transport supplies to Russian armies ope- 
rating in Japan. It is alla question of the haversack. 

When, too, we read of the march of armies numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands in ancient times, the question of accuracy 
can always be tested by an intelligent jury of haversacks. This 
jury, too, is the only one competent to sit on the question of 
the population of the great cities of the past. Given their 
commissariat appliances there is no difficulty in estimating the 
possible limits of population. With great cities, as with great 
armies, it is all a question of the haversack. 

STILL SEMI-SAVAGES IN EUROPE? 
Mor!z CARRIERE. 


ARE THERE 


Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Fune. 

HIS question was propounded to me ona postal-card in the 

T not very legible handwriting of the editor of this Review, 

and on my replying curtly “ Yes!” I was invited to go more 
fully into the subject. 

It is held by some that savagedom is not the original condi- 
tion of humanity, but rather of humanity gone wild; but is 
not really the beast simply chained in humanity and ready to 
break loose in all his native ferocity, as when the Anarchists, 
denying the humanizing influence of the struggle for existence, 
seek by robbery and murder to emancipate themselves from 
the existing social order? What greater evidence of reversion 
could we have than the conduct of these utter savages in 
clothing their selfish desires in the pretense of liberating 
humanity from the _ pressure- of unreasonable conditions, of 
fighting in the cause of the poor and the oppressed, and, 
under cover of these pretensions, gilding their thefts, murders, 
and bestial lust, with the name of anarchy or free-love; or, 
when they utilize the discovery of science for the overthrow 
of our civilization, as they threatened to do in the days of 
the commune in Paris, and as Ravachol and company have 
actually been doing in these days with their dynamite bombs ? 

Yes, it strikes me as a temptation to actual savagedom 
when a high and richly gifted German, rendered spiritually 
impotent by excess of pride, proposes to breed a race of 
“superhumans,” superior to good and evil, and has thus won 
for himself a reputation as a great thinker 
losopher of the future. 

It is sad, but true, that the really spiritual writings which 
Nietzsche gave to the world while he was yet clear-sighted, 
were but little regarded, but what he wrote in the dawn of 
impending madness was commended to the good Berliners, by 
a Danish Jew, as wisdom bringing light and healing. His views 
were accepted and promulgated by a Swedish romance and 
drama writer; a new god was recognized, and even blue-stock- 
inged maidens were enthusiastic for the writer who despised 
woman, regarding her simply as the object of man’s desire. 
Schopenhauer sought the source of morality in sympathy, but 
the “higher man,” the superhuman, must be unsympathetically 
hard. Christianity preached practical help to the necessitous ; 
the new creed says: smite the hand that is 


and the phi- 


outstretched 
towards thee, for the weak must be kept under that the strong 
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may be strengthened. Humility, devotion, and love are the 
virtues of slaves, but the lordly virtues of pride and selfishness 
are the saving virtues. Yes! the young noble should be early 
inured to the chase, for the cultivation of the necessary cal- 
lousness to human suffering, for as ruler it is necessary that he 
be able to terrify the people. What should the upper ten 
thousand care for the agonized cry of the masses, when they 
can strike root, down into their life-blood, and abstract nutri- 
ment for their own higher development. The superhuman, the 
inhuman, the utter savage, the beast of prey in human form, 
the being “superior to good and evil,” why should he care, 
providing only that his desires be gratified ? 

Among half-wild or half-decivilized people we count further 
all those who regard the laws of social life won in the long 
onward march of civilization as mere spiders’ webs which they, 
as strong flies, may break through if they can, or as limitations 
which, in the fulness of their pride, they feel bound to tear 
down that they may feel themselves free, and let the world, 
too, see that they are untramelled, owning no higher law than 
their own lordly wills. The old teachings of God, freedom, 
immortality are thrust aside as superstitions; and while the 
primeval savage kneels to his fetich in which he fantastically 
conceives the eternal for which he yearns, the half-savage by 
reversion pronounces religious ideas to be superstitious ghosts 
unworthy the credence of an enlightened modern; yet, never- 
theless, shrinks from them in the darkness of the stilly night. 

We will not stop to discuss the evils of our social state, of 
which there are evidences enough in the povertv and misery 
both of body and soul, but will merely say in passing that the 
remedy must operate from within, outward; that it needs an 
awakening and a cultivation of the social sentiment. We are 
all members of one body, and it is impossible that any member 
can be diseased without the others suffering in sympathy. 
The weal of each must be sought in the common weal. To 
inoculate the suffering masses with class hatred, and to spur 
them on to make war on the possessors of wealth is as 
inhuman, as savage, and immoral, as the superhuman morality 
which teaches the strong toexploit the weak, and remorselessly 
trample them intothe dust. Both are reversions to the lower 
animal condition in which the untaught savage, wanting the 
experience of ages of social life, sought his own well-being in 
the immediate gratification of his desires as they arose, 
unconscions that it was to be achieved only through the well- 
being of the social body of which he was a member. 

Schopenhauer disparaged woman; but the new philosophy 
©ver-trumps Schopenhauer in this regard, degrading her to the 
level of a mere minister to man’s animal desire. There can 
be no stronger evidence of a reversion to savagedom! 





LYNCH LAW IN THE SOUTH. 
THE HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
North American Review, New York, Fuly. 

HEN all lawful remedies for the prevention of crime have 

been employed and have failed ; when criminals admin- 

ister the law in the interest of crime; when the Government 

has become a conspiracy against the welfare of society ; when 

men guilty of infamous crimes are permitted to escape with 

impunity ; when there is no reasonable hope of reformation, 

there is at least an apology for the application of lynch law; 

but, even in this extremity, it must be regarded as an effort 

to neutralize one poison with another. In no tolerable con- 

dition of society can lynch law be excused or defended. It is 

generally in the hands of the worst class of men in the com- 

munity, and is enacted under the most degrading and blinding 
influences. 

Some of us remember the storm of displeasure that came up 
from all the regions of slavery against William H. Seward for 
ahe utterance which claimed a higher law than the law of 
slavery. Then the South stood stoutly for the binding force 
of the regularly enacted laws. It claimed to be the conserva- 
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tive element in our Government; but to-day it is the defender 
of mob usurpations, and its territory has become the theatre 
of lawless violence against a defenseless people. The crime 
which these usurpers profess to punish is the most revolting of 
any this side of murder. This, they know, is their best excuse, 
and it appeals at once to a prejudice which prevails at the 
North as well as at the South. Hence we have for any act of 
lawless violence the same excuse, an outrage by a negro upon 
some white woman. It is a notable fact that it is not the 
immorality or the enormity of the crime itself that arouses 
popular wrath; the emphasis is put upon the race and color of 
the parties to it. That is the real ground of indignation and 
abhorrence. The appeal is not to the moral sense, but to the 
well-known hatred of one class towards another. The device 
is used with skill and effect, and the question of guilt or inno- 
cence becomes unimportant in the fierce tumult of popular 
passion, 

For two hundred years or more, white men in the South 
have committed this offense against black women, and the 
fact has excited little attention even at the North, except 
among abolitionists ; which plainly demonstrates that the hor- 
ror now excited is not for the crzme, but that it is based upon 
the reversal of colors in the participants. Yet this apology, 
rightly considered, utterly fails to palliate the crime of lynch 
law. For if the charge against the negro is true, and the evi- 
dence of his guilt overwhelming, as is usually asserted, there 
can be no rational doubt of his certain punishment by the 
ordinary processes of law. No decent white man in the South 
will pretend that in that region there could be impaneled a 
jury, black, white, or mixed, which would in case of proof of 
the deed allow a guilty negro to escape condign punishment. 

I do not deny that the negro may, in some instances, be 
guilty of the peculiar crime so often imputed to him, There 
are bad men among them, as there are among all other varie- 
ties of the human family, but I contend that there is good 
reason to question these lynch-law reports on this point. The 
crime imputed to the negro is one most easily imputed and 
most difficult to disprove; and yet it is one that the negro is 
least likely to commit. It is a crime for which opportunity is 
required, and no more convenient one was ever offered to any 
class of persons than was possessed by the negroes of the 
South during the war of the Rebellion. 

There were then left in their power the wives and the 
daughters, the mothers and the sisters of the rebels, and dur- 
ing all that period no instance can be cited of an outrage com- 
mitted by a negro upon the person of a white woman. The 
crime is a new one forthe negro, so new that a doubt may te 
reasonably entertained that he has learned it to any such 
extent as his accusers claim. The character of a people, 
established by long years of consistent life and testimony, can- 
not be very suddenly reversed. It is improbable that this 
peaceful and inoffensive class has suddenly and all at once 
become changed into a class of the most daring and repulsive 
criminals. 

The distressing circumstance in this revival of lynch law in 
different parts of the South is that it shows that prejudice and 
hatred have increased in bitterness with the increasing inter- 
val between the time of slavery and now. The resistance met 
by the negro is to me evidence that he is making progress. It 
is only when the negro rises in wealth, intelligence, and manly 
character that he brings upon himself the heavy hand of per- 
secution. The men lynched at Memphis were murdered 
because they were prosperous. They were doing a business 
which a white firm desired to do—hence the mob, and hence 
the murder. When the negro is ignorant and degraded he 
conforms to a popular standard of what a negro sliould be. 
When he presumes to be a man among men he contradicts 
this popular standard, and becomes an offense to his surround- 
ings. 

The responsibility for lynch law does not rest entirely with 
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the ignorant mob. These are not the men who make public 
sentiment. They are simply the hangmen, not the court, 
judge, or jury, They simply follow the public sentiment of the 
South, the sentiment cfeated by wealth and respectability, by 
the press and pulpit. A change in public sentiment can be 
easily effected by these forces whenever they shall elect to 
make the effort. Let the press and the pulpit of the South 
unite their power against the cruelty, disgrace, and shame that 
are settling like a mantle of fire upon these lynch-law States, 
and lynch law itself will soon cease to exist. 





THE VICAR OF CHRIST IN HIS RELATION TO 
CIVIL SOCIETY. 


II. 
REVEREND WILLIAM HUMPHREY. 


Month, London, Fune. 

HEN civil societies forget their Christian character, and 
lose sight of their Christian obligations, and vindicate 
for themselves independence of the religious power which God 
has established among them, and are bent on governing them- 
selves as if Jesus Christ had no Vicar on this earth, they give 
rise to conflict. They place themselves in a position of antag- 
onism to one who cannot abdicate, and who cannot renounce 

the power which God has entrusted to him. 

He who has the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, might, in 
these unhappy circumstances, exercise his authority to compel 
the submission of his subjects under pain of loss of their rights 
of citizenship in the Kingdom of Christ. But, with the com- 
passion of a father, he shrinks from proceeding to extremities 
with those who are still his children, and he strives to accom- 
modate his government to their frailty, in so far as this may 
possibly be done without prejudice to the rights which are not 
his own to dispose of at his will. Hence, from time to time, 
we find him entering into agreement with Christian princes, 
in which he lays down the limits beyond which it is not in his 
power to grant their desires, but within which he wills to grat- 
ify them by the concession of a privilege. 

These agreements are no contracts between the Vicar of 
Christ, on the one hand, and a Christian prince, on the other. 
They are made not between equals, but between a superior and 
his subject. Every Christian prince or civil ruler isas mucha 
subject of the Vicar of Christ as is the humblest of his Chris- 
tian subjects. 

The plenitude of religious power which belongs tothe Vicar 
of Christ must always be preserved intact and whole, as it was 
instituted by Christ in Peter. This does not demand that the 
whole of that power should be always and everywhere put forth 
in actual exercise, but it does demand that its possessor should 
be always free to exercise it, when it is, in his judgment, neces- 
sary or expedient for the common good that he should do so, 

The Vicar of Christ is, therefore, free to suspend, but not to 
surrender, his right of insisting on certain matters, to which he 
has right. It is beyond his competence to do so. 

In the agreements which the Vicar of Christ is freeto make, 
and which, from time to time, he makes with Christian princes, 
there is no concession on the part of the prince. He is only 
paying that submission which he already owes as a subject to 
his religious ruler. There is a concession on the part of Christ's 
Vicar at the instance of the prince, and the prince binds him- 
self, not by way of contract, for contract there is none, but by 
a solemn promise, superadded to his existing obligation, to 
observe the terms of that concession and to secure the observ- 
ance of them by his subjects. 

The Vicar of Christ in his concessions binds himself to fidel- 
ity in maintaining them, so long as the privileges are for the 
benefit of those in favor of whom he has given them, and not 
detrimental to the general welfare of the Church. This rests, 
however, solely with him to determine, since he is supreme 
judge of all questions of religion, both of faith and morals, 
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If any civil ruler should declare that no utterance or act of 
religious authority made by the Vicar of Christ should be of 
any force or avail within his dominious, apart from his permis- 
sion, he would be arrogating to himself a power which God 
has not given him. He would be depriving his subjects of 
their religious freedom, and he would be inverting the Divine 
order of subordination of the temporal to the eternal, in mak- 
ing all exercise of the religious power dependent on the civil 
power. 

Such a claim on the part of a civil ruler would be equivalent 
to the denial of any divinely established religious authority, 
and the assertion that the only supreme authority among men 
is that of the civil power which springs from the principles of 
nature, and that the only end of all authority is to promote 
man’s temporal welfare. 

Impatience of all religious control lies at the root of this 
claim; the reason on the surface is the pretense of protecting 
civil society from the aggressions and usurpations of ecclesias- 
tical power. 

The insult offered by this impious claim does not terminate 
in the Viceroy; it extends to his Sovereign Master whom it 
implicitly impeaches as the founder of a power for the oppres- 
sion of mankind, for the robbing of civil rulers of their rights, 
and for the disturbance, if not for the destruction, of civil 
society. 

Such is the true character of what is known in history as a 
royal Placet or Exequatur. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE GRAVE DEFECTS OF BOYS’ EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE. 
H. TAINE, OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 











Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Fune 15. 

HE system of public instruction in France remains to-day 
i substantially as it was founded by Napoleon, in 1808. 
That system is controlled by what is called the University; 
that is, the teaching corps of the whole country, placed under 
the direction of the Minister of Public Instruction. All insti- 
tutions where instruction is given, from the primary schools 
to the /ycées and faculties, being supported by the State or by 
the Roman Catholic Church, private schools have found it 
difficult to live. So that, in 1887, there were but 302 private 
schools in all France, with 20,174 pupils. 

Not only has Napoleon’s system lasted until the present time, 
but the grave defects of that system have survived. One of 
the worst of these defects is seen where the scholars board in 
the schools, under a discipline like that of a barrack or a mon- 
astery. In 1887, in the /ycées and colleges of the State, out of 
90,000 pupils, more than 39,000 were boarders in those establish- 
ments. In the ecclesiastical schools matters were worse. Out 
of 50,000 pupils in those schools, more than 27,000 were board- 
ers; to whom must be added the pupils of the small seminaries, 
properly called, nearly all of whom are boarding scholars. Thus 
out of a total of 163,000 pupils, 89,000, or more than half of the 
French youth, receive their secondary instruction in a place in 
which, for several years, they pass all the twenty-four hours of 
each day. 

In the United States, in England, and in Germany, boarding- 
schools are conducted on a plan conformable to human nature. 
In those countries the French boarding-school system, so arti- 
ficial, so forced, so exaggerated, is almost unknown. 

In Germany, in the gymnastums, which correspond to our 
lycées, hardly ten in a hundred of the pupils are lodged and fed 
in the gymnasium. The others,even when their parents do 
not live in the place, are day scholars,and guests of some fam- 
ily which takes charge of them, often at a low price, and 
replaces the absent family. Likewise in England, at Harrow, 
Eton, and Rugby, each professor is the head of a boarding- 
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house ; ten, twenty, thirty pupils live under his roof and eat at 
his table, or at a table at which presides a lady of the house. 
Thus the growing boy remains under the system which is best 
for his age, that is, a domestic life, continued though 
enlarged. 

Quite the reverse of this is the French college or /ycée, which, 
for the last eighty years, has been an enterprise of the State, 
the local prolongation of a central work, one of the hundred 
branches of the big university trunk, without roots of its own. 
The fersonnel which directs or teaches in these colleges is the 
same everywhere, that is to say, constantly changed, working 
only for its own advancement, having for its principal motive 
for doing well the hope of being promoted to a better and 
more important institution, consequently more or less lacking 
in sympathy and interest in the institution in which it is, and, 
moreover, trammeled and repressed by the powers above it. 
The master of the /ycée, in his administration, and the pro- 
fessor, in his class, must walk in the groove prescribed for him, 
and is forbidden to go outside of that groove. “ Under no pre- 
text can a professor receive in his house, either as day scholar 
or boarder, more than two pupils,” is one of the provisions of 
the law. No woman is allowed to lodge ina /ycée or college. 
Everyone connected with the management of the college, mas- 
ter, steward, chaplain, teachers, are placed together like wheels 
in a machine which generally works smoothly and without 
stops, but which has no soul, since to have a soul there must 
be a living body. 

As a machine, constructed at Paris after one type and 
placed over people and things from Perpignan to Douai, 
from La Rochelle to Besancon, it does not accommodate itself 
to the requirements of its public, but makes the public sub- 
mit to the exigencies, the rigidity, the uniformity of its move- 
ments and its structure. As this machine acts mechanically 
only, by external pressure, the human matter on which it 
operates has to be passive, and composed, not of different per- 
sons, but of units, each like all the rest; the pupils can be 
naught but numbers and names. A part of this machine is 
our boarding-schools; those great boxes of cut stone, isolated 
in every large town, those /ycées arranged for three hundred, 
four hundred, and even eight hundred boarding scholars, with 
immense dormitories and refectories, with recreation courts in 
which the pupils swarm like ants, with crowded study and reci- 
tation halls, where the half of our children and youths live for 
eight or ten years a life apart, unsocial, unnatural, in a precise 
enclosure, out of which they are not allowed to go save to 
walk, two and two, in files under the eyes of an under-master 
who keeps order in the ranks, with promiscuousness and life 
in common, under strict and minute regulations, under a dis- 
cipline imposed equally on all, and under incessant restraint in 
eating, sleeping, studying, playing, walking; all of which, in a 
word, is communism. 

The result of all this is that the boarding scholar at a /ycée 
gets an education which is exactly the contrary of that 
required for a laic or civic career. From his prolonged stay 
at school he carries away a sufficient supply of Latin and math- 
émathics; but two things of capital importance he does not 
acquire. He has been deprived of experience in two indis- 
pensable matters. When he goes out into the world, the youth 
is ignorant of the two principal personages in it, man and 
woman, such as they are and as he will find them in the world. 
Of these he has no idea, or rather he has a preconceived, 
arbitrary, and false idea. 

Ordinarily he has never dined with a lady, mistress of a 
house, in the presence of her daughters, or of other ladies. Of 
the sound of their voices, their attitude at table, their reserve, 
the consideration accorded them, the atmosphere of polite- 
ness, the young man has not the first traces of an exact 
notion. He does not know how to speak to _ ladies, 
he is uncomfortable in their company, they are for him 
Strange, new beings, of an unknown species. Likewise, at 
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table and in the evening, the youth has never heard men chat: 
he has never picked up the thousand little bits of information 
which a growing boy will gather in general conversation. In 
regard to business, money, the necessity of keeping expenses 
within receipts, the ten thousand things which in modern 
society make up the daily life of man, the youth is as ignorant 
asa baby. With his professors he has hardly ever conversed, 
and then only on abstract and impersonal matters, languages, 
literature, and mathematics. 

In this state of ignoranceas to matters of the first importance, 
a French youth passes, not as in England, from a restrained 
liberty to a liberty less restrained, but from the discipline of a 
monastery to complete independence. He goes to study 
medicine, law, pharmacy, the fine arts, and various professional 
studies, without any control whatever. What wonder if he 
yields at once to the innumerable temptations around him, 
and, deprived of all moral strength by the false system of edu- 
cation to which he has been subjected, becomes corrupt and 
depraved ! 





GEOGRAPHICAL FICTION. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Fuly. 
T will always be a fruitful topic of discussion whether or not 
fiction is a necessity to literature. ‘Of what value,” it is 
asked, “is a love story, a romance, an analysis of the passions, 
or of life?” 

It is doubtful if all the delightful stories devoted to plot, 
characterization, and analysis have quickened the wheels of 
the world by one revolution. Poetry, history, science, philos- 
ophy, letters, essays, biographies, mould the mind of one gene- 
ration after another, shouldering civilization from plane to 
plane; but of all the great novelists whom we are ordered in 
our youth to read, to which do we owe the toughening of a 
single muscle beyond tke mere intellectual exercise? I can 
think of no one but Scott; he, because he illuminates history. 

Kipling is the historian of India, modern India, desolate, 
baked India, in its incongruous combination with the fair, 
sleek, eupeptic gentlemen of the damp Northern isle. His 
stories, collectively, are just as necessary additions to the 
libraries of the earth as Macauley’s essays on Clive and War- 
ren Hastings, infinitely more so than Arnold’s “Light of 
Asia,” or Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh.” 

What is the secret of the popularity and tenacity of that 
tiresome tale, called ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” the favorite story of nine 
out of ten women? Not the lagging tale itself, for it could be 
told ina chapter. It is the presumably perfect picture of a day 
we can never look upon, a recitation of manners and customs 
which induce an uncountenanced thrill of self-congratulation 
as we close the book and contemplate the picturesque furnish- 
ing of another brain-cell; the human mind wants to know. 

Black’s stories and fame are almost wholly dependent upon 
the wonderful sea and sky and heather effects of the Northern 
islands. The Princess of Thule drops ninety degrees when the 
scene shifts to London; and even his most dramatic novel, 
“Macleod of Dare,” would verge perilously near the common- 
place, had he omitted the impressive details of the black, 
massive old castle on the cliffs, fought by storms and lashed by 
waves, or had he given in detail the picture of Macleod pouring 
the black wine down his wife’s throat, instead of leaving this 
unpleasant and somewhat humorous scene to the awakened 
imagination of the reader, and painting in bold and terrible 
strokes the blind, rudderiess flight of the yacht through the 
howling storm, tossed by the mountainous waves—the rocks 
ahead, the fate inevitable. 

Mark Twain’s greatest and most permanent work is 
“ Huckleberry Finn,”—a wonderful picture of the Old South 
in many phases. 

Bret Harte has given to literature a series of Californian 
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medallions, perfect of execution, faithful to one short chapter, 
and one section of that versatile country’s geography. 

Thomas Hardy is hardly dependent on his “ Exmoor,” so 
relentlessly does he keep it where it belongs—in the background. 
Still, even in the “ Tess of the Durbervilles,” that greatest of 
modern tales, some of the scenes which linger longest in the 
memory,—perhaps asa welcome relief from the sombre tragedy 
of the heroine—are the pictures of the maids milking, and the 
field labors of the women during the latter period of Tess’s 
probation, when her prig of a husband is moralizing in 
Brazil. 

Cable is said to have misrepresented the vocabulary of the 
educated Creole, but it must be remembered that many others 
fell by the wayside at the period of his literary nativity. His 
photographs are probably correct, and certainly are pleasing 
to contemplate. Some people may not care about the Ten- 
nessee mountains, but as they have evolved a people and a 
dialect they have a claim on the attention of scribe and student. 
Anything existing has, 

It would be a pleasure to read Hamlin Garland’s descriptions 
of Dakota had he no story to tell, no painful humanity in him. 
Octave Thanet is revealing the conventional West. Mary 
Wilkins is putting New England into shape for posterity, and 
Thomas Nelson Page, and Joel Chandler Harris, and Richard 
Malcolm Johnston have immortalized the negro and his com- 
plex method of working his brain and tongue. 

Perhaps Barrie would be as delightful out of Thrums as in 
it, but we hope he will stay there, and are glad that Thrums 
waited for him. 

Janvier has told us more about Mexico than Prescott did. 
Richard Harding Davis—most jim de szecle of even the new 
group of writers—is throwing flash-lights upon New York, now 
here, now there, from society to the slums, all pictures of 
intense brilliancy, and likely to prove of intense historical 
value. Mrs. Cruger and Mrs. Burton Harrison have respectively 
painted and etched the otherwise neglected field of New York 
society. ; 

To war-fiction Ambrose Bierce has made the most graphic, 
horrible, and vivid contributions. The very atmosphere of 
the book is painted with blood, and echoes with butchery; it 
is as relentless an arraignment of the wanton massacres of 
this lingering phase of barbarism as Verestchagin’s paintings. 

All of the authors cited have to do with the passions and 
pathos and humor, with plot and climax; but there is not one 
of them who does not owe his distinction to the geographical 
quality of his work. And when every claim on this little globe 
shall have been staked or jumped, I suppose we shall have to 
fall back once more on the passions, pathos, and humor, on 
plot and climax; for the world being full of knowledge, will 
want to be amused the more. 





EDWARD BURNE-JONES: A ROMANCIST IN 
PAINTING. 


C. M. FAIRBANKS. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, Fuly. 


f is more than forty years since Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, and J. E. Millais (since become Sir John) 
banded themselves together to found what they called the 
Brotherhood ‘of Pre-Raphaelites, and it is very nearly as long 
since Edward Burne-Jones entered the art world as their 
devout disciple; but the public is not yet ready for the kind of 
art they practiced. | 
It may be interesting to inquire just what the Pre-Raphael- 
ites sought to demonstrate. Raskin, the prophet of the school, 
writing of Rossetti, declared that he was the first to assert in 
painting “the great distinctive principle of that school ” — 


That things be painted as they probably did look and happen, and 
not as by rules of art developed under Raphael, and Corregio, and 
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Michael Angelo, they might be supposed gracefully, deliciously, or 
sublimely to have happened. 


Rossetti’s brother, William M. Rossetti, the critic, wrote in 
1851 of the founders of the new movement that— 


They intended to divest themselves of not a little of the academical 
arraying supplied to them, and would replace it from their own 
resources to the best of their ability: that what they saw they would 
paint—all of it, and all fully; and what they did not see they would 
try to do without. 


The Pre-Raphaelites, in their protest against the conven- 
tions of modern art, went back, perhaps, to the other extreme 
of archaic mannerisms, and to allegories of medizvalism. 
They insisted, however, that modern Pre-Raphaelism was dis- 
tinct from medizvalism equally in thought and practice, so far 
as practice depends on skill of the hand and acquaintance with 
principles of design and perspective. The English revivalists 
sought to return to Nature as the primary school, to Nature as 
interpreted by their own eyes and feelings; as Maddox Brown, 
Rossetti’s master, and one of the founders of the movement 
expressed it in an early catalogue of his own pictures, they 
painted “from love of the mere look of things,” and not with 
a mind ‘‘always on the stretch for a ‘ moral,’” 

Of the disciples of the school Mr. Rossetti, the critic, wrote 
that Burne-Jones was the only one at all “ equal or compara- 
ble to its originators,” “and even he diverges in points of no 
small importance.” Indeed it was not very long before he 
developed a distinct style of his own, inclining more strongly 
to idealism and abstract beauty than to the realism of the anti- 
conventionalists. He became, in fact, as he remains to-day, the 
chief exponent in England of the Romantic school. Millais, 
the only other survivor of the early movement, has more com- 
pletely abandoned his first love, and gone in for fashion and 
money-making. 

Like his master, Burne-Jones has rarely exhibited his paint- 
ings to the public; but he is the idol of a large circle of votar- 
ies, the favored of whom make devout pilgrimages to The 
Grange, his beautiful home in a western suburb of London, in 
which hang some of his own most cherished paintings. As a 
painter he is thoughtful, skillful, versatile, of an inspiration 
essentially literary, and in his choice of subjects erudite and, it 
may be said, pagan. Technically, as a draftsman and colorist, 
though for the most part self-thought, he is far superior to his 
master, Rossetti. 

The most interesting and representative collection, public 
or private, of the works of Burne-Jones and Rossetti is to be 
found in the famous Pre-Raphaelite mansion of Mr. F. R. 
Leyland, the house made famous by the “ Peacock Room,” so 
called, in which that eccentric genius, Whistler, painted out a 
$5,000 wall of Spanish leather with blue and white peafowls, in 
order to bring the surroundings into better harmony with a 
painting of his own that hangs over the mantel. In this house 
hang Burne-Jones’s exquisite painting ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror,” his 
‘King Copetua and the Beggar Maid,” “ The Wine of Circe,” 
“Seven Days of Creation,” “ Laus Veneris,” ‘‘Cupid Reviving 
Psyche,” ‘‘ Merlin and Vivien,” “ Phyllis and Demaphodn,” 
and six panels in water color, “ Day,” “ Night,” and “ Spring,” 
“ Summer,” “ Autumn,” and ‘‘ Winter.” 

One of his finest works, and one, too, in which certain of his 
less agreeable characteristics appear, is ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror.” This 
is a canvas, six feet across, in which Venus and nine variegated 
nymphs are shown standing or kneeling around a glassy pool, 
and looking, sadly or fondly according to mood, into their 
own beautiful faces reflected in the water. The imaginary 
landscape which forms a background for these charming 
figures is without attractiveness, and is painted with tiresome 
attention to uninteresting details of barren rocks and the 
anatomy of leaf and shrub and mossy plain; but in the pale, 
luminous sky and the dreamy atmosphere that surrounds the 


figures, there is the sentiment of real poetry. The figures are 
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blondes and brunettes, and their gracefully clinging draperies 
are in soft tints of azure, violet, red, purple, and lilac, while 
their attitudes display the utmost grace. 

The “ Flamma Vestalis,* a beautiful and poetic face, is an 
illustration of the artist’s delight in dusky, sad eyes and low 
foreheads set about with folds of sombre drapery. 

Despite a popular criticism that the paintings of Burne- 
Jones do not represent nature, but a fantastical ideal of his 
own, there is no question about the graceful invention and 
masterly drawing of this earnest dreamer, It may be said that 
“his faults are within the correction of any tyro, and his 
beauties beyond the attainment of any master but himself.” 
It is in soft and tender tones in the minor key, harmonies in 
dull olive and tea-leaf greens, in the delicate employment of 
blue, rich crimson, saffron, and gold that Burne-Jones loves to 
paint his dreams. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE, AND THE PESSIMISTS. 
Cur. COLLIN. 
Samtiden, Bergen, Fune. 

HE beasts fight for life. The struggle for existence, the 
desire to live, is the one common characteristic of all 
animal life. Men, on the contrary, #4. ¢., “ progressive” men, 
rebel against life, and “ kick” against the tyranny of existence. 
They demand the abrogation of the law of struggle for life. 
The thought is so persistently expressed and advocated, that 

one is tempted to believe that it is man’s greatest discovery. 
One can hardly come to any other conclusion than this, for 
his literature abounds in pessimistic utterances. The noblest 
form of civilization known, the classical, is full of lamentations 
about the evil of living, and rejoicings about death as liber- 
ation. The chorus in Sophocles’s tragedy “ CEdipus Coloneus” 
sings: ‘* Not to have been born at all is superior to every view 
of the question; and this when one may have seen the light, 
to return thence whence he came as quickly as possible, is far 
the next best.” Lactantius, the church father, said: “The very 
best would have been not to have been born and wrecked on 
the rocks of life. The next best is to escape the fire as quickly 
as possible.” The noble Marcus Aurelius, emperor and sage, 
exclaimed, to the astonishment of all times: “ How long must 
1 wait? Come, Death! Come quickly!” Another stoic, the 
virtuous Epictetus, groaned under the burden of life and 
sighed to throw off the “load of existence,” to be “no longer 
chained to this miserable body,” Seneca advocated suicide, 
but Epictetus recommended patient Waiting for the hour of 
liberation. “I desire to descend to the bottom of nature, to 
become matter itself,” it is said in Flaubert’s novels; and in 
Zola’s “ Germinal,” Hennebeau, the representative of culture, 
says: ‘‘No! the only and real good is not to be; if one must 
be, then to be a piece of wood, a stone, or a grain of sand, 
which does not suffer under the heel of the passers by.” In 
Germany, Arthur Schopenhauer has transplanted to European 
soil Buddha's doctrine about men’s highest duty: to avoid 
life. In Russia, Tolstoi preaches general celibacy, a passive 
suicide of the human race, the Punctum finale, after our own 
generation. To be sure, there is something fascinating in the 
thought, to consider one’s self the conclusion of the history of 
centuries or millennials, to write one’s own epigraph; “ Here 
ends life’s saga.” Life movesslowly. Nature has used thousands 
of years to work up life to its present stage; no wonder, then, 
that some want to know the purpose of all this martyrdom of 
men and things. After all, it depends upon ourselves. Could 
we agree, we could extinguish the human race quickly enough, 
and bend the two ends of the development together and form 
a ring, the “ring of existence” that was. What a revolution! 
Only radical measures of that sort would satisfy Henrik Ibsen. 
Julian, tired of the struggle between the Emperor and the 
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Galilean, exclaims: “Oh! if I could lay the earth waste! 
Maximus,—is there no poison, no consuming fire, which could 
lay creation desolate, as it was that day when the spirit moved 
alone over the face of the waters?” Schopenhauer thought 
he had found that poison, that consuming fire, in that nega- 
tion, which will extinguish the desire to live. 
he would kill the whole ‘‘ brood of Philistines,” mankind, by 
tearing down the pillar of life: the desire to live, Zan/za. His 
plan is his commentary upon a certain passage in the Sama 
Veda: “As hungry children flock around the mother, so all 
beings await the great sacrifice.” The great sacrifice is man’s 
voluntary offer of his desire to live, his W7//e zum Leben. 
What these people demand is that mankind offer itself in one 
grand Hacatomb, that all nature may be redeemed. This world 
is a mistake, a failure, so these people think. 

It will be difficult for Shopenhauer and the others to con- 
vince us that the world would vanish from existence because 
man disappeared. Suppose the minerals and plants remained; 
suppose the beasts remained, and continued suffering. How 
cowardly, then, for man to run away from the “struggle for life.” 
If the world were a sinking wreck, mankind ought to stand on 
the bridge as the captain, and be the last to leave the ship. 
Instead of trying to redeem the beasts by denying life, like 
Buddha and Shopenhauer, let us help them by living for them. 
Little though it be, we can help the higher and more sensitive 
animals in the “struggle for life.” Some of them have by 
thousands of years’ intimate relation to man become his asso- 
ciates, as it were. We must not run away from the battle of 
life; it behooves us to stay and lead in the conflict—to make 
the beasts our fellow-combatants, and reserve troops; to sup- 
ply the mineral kingdom with mind that it may reach out its 
thousands of arms and lift the burdens for man and beast, and 
thus gain its patent of nobility. We will wed the hitherto 
inimical powers, fire and water, and take them to our bosom, 
and into our service. Were they before blind and mutually 
destroying one another, now they shall become gigantic part- 
ners. We have already taught them to weave and spin, to run 
as messengers and carriers; we will lift them still higher. They 
shall learn to surpass themselves. To do this is worthy of 
man’s best endeavor and duty,and his part in “the struggle for 
life.” 


Like Samson, 





CALORIC AS A GENERATOR OF EPIDEMICS. 
L. MANN. 
Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, June. 
Il. 

UR readers will all remember the influenza epidemic which, 
0 in the winter of 1891-91, appeared in nearly every coun- 
try in Europe, attacking a large percentage of the population. 
The name itself must suggest a connection with electrical con- 
ditions; and the manner of its origin, its course, and disap- 
pearance, and the individual phenomena of this particular 
disease, render it especially evident that it is due to an excep- 
tionally strong aggregation of caloric in the system. 

It is due to the sun’s radiation that this disease, in our lati- 
tudes, appears ordinarily in winter, when, in consequence of 
the shortness of the days, the low angle of the sun's rays, and 
the contraction of the conducting channels and vessels of the 
system by cold, very little caloric is dissipated; it 
pressed in the system by the pressure of the ether. The con- 
ditions of life, too, for the most part operate unfavorably ; 
confinement to close rooms, and cessation of the wonted activ- 
ity, results in less caloric being dissipated, while the ordinary 
source of supply—the food—is subject to no diminution. 
These conditions alone might suffice to inaugurate influenza, 
but the prime cause of influenza is ordinarily traceable to abnor- 
All condi- 
tions which favorthe absorption and storage of caloric in the 
system, and which at the same time hinder its dispersion, as 
cutting through the conducting earth layers, clouded sky, 
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mal telluric and atmospheric electrical conditions. 
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humid atmosphere, calm air, snow-covered ground, deficiency 
of vegetation or other absorptive substances, all increase the 
dangers of influenza. 

In an earlier treatise I observed that the caloric must make 
room for itself in the interior of organs, in spaces filled with 
an elastic substance which may be characterized here as 
pneuma. Now, every increase of pneumatic pressure is experi- 
enced as pain and heaviness in the nerves and nerve-centre, 
while the relaxation of the tension generates a feeling of 
lightness and pleasure. There is always evidence of an 
increased accumulation of caloric in our organs in the initial 
symptoms of influenza, in the sensations of tension, pressure, 
anxiety, and uneasiness, in the heaviness and melancholy, in 
local pains, especially in the forehead and eyes, in hyperesthesia 
and in the entirely characteristic sensation of over-fulness. 
All the other symptoms are equally ascribable to the action of 
caloric, and the pain is always experienced most at those 
points towards which the caloric most readily flows, or where, 
in consequence of some previous disturbance, the free flow of 
coloric is impeded. 

The actual spontaneous outbreak of influenza, or the violent 
discharge of caloric, must be due to a great accumu- 
lation or a strong stream, but is ordinarily induced by 
a special cause, perhaps a stimulus, or in our winter 
climate, by a cold. Precisely as by an attenuation or 
sudden cooling of a part of an electric wire, the electric 
fluid being interrupted in its course melts and destroys the 
wire; so with a cold, the closing of the pores of the skin, the 
contraction of the canals and vessels, results in the accumulated 
caloric bursting all bounds, and diffusing itself through the 
system, exhibiting itself in heat, redness, inflammation, hya- 
line degeneration, destruction of the tissues, phosphorescence 
of the breath and sweat, the seeing of sparks, and pathogenic 
color phenomena, which may result in various diseases, as 
catarrh, bronchitis, pneumonia, gastric fever, and even nervous 
and mental diseases. The liberation of the caloric, or latent 
heat, is most conspicuous in fever, which is a constant symptom 
of severe influenza, and which might be regarded as a restor- 
ative process of nature, were it not that a great accumlation 
of caloric is thus wasted, and that in its violent escape the 
canals and vessels are subject to injury. The atmosphere is 
similarly cleared up by an electric discharge but the action of 
the escaping lightning may be very injurious. 

The germ theory affords no adequate explanation of the 
cause of fever, and still less are the symptoms of influenza 
reconcilable with it. Against the theory that it is due to a 
specific germ, we need only point to its extremely rapid spread, 
for example, ten days from Russia to Rome; its sudden and 
simultaneous appearance in numerous places remote from each 
other; its appearance at Paros, one of the Cyclades, although 
not a ship touched at the islands during the whole period of 
its visitation, when it attacked almost every inhabitant; its out- 
break in ships which had been long at sea, and sparing only 
those who were working on deck; the coincidence of the dis- 
ease with the specified climatic conditions, and its departure on 
the advent of clear, bright weather; and, lastly, the numerous 
observations of idio-electrical phenomena during the preva- 
lence of the epidemic. 

Add to this the fact that diseases generated locally in 
swamps and low coasts, like yellow fever, never spread to the 
neighboring highlands, however lively the intercourse between 
the places, and I think we may conclude confidently that 
micro-organisms alone are incapable of generating epidemics, 
although by infection they may accelerate its appearance in 
persons liable to it. 

Negative epidemics are those due to a deficiency of caloric 
or latent heat in the system, and in which consequently there 
is almost a complete absence of feverishness. The worst type 
of diseases of this class is Asiatic cholera, the investigation of 
which I propose to enter upon in a later paper, 
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ABANDONED ARCHIVES OF KHU-EN-ATEN, 
THE REVEREND J. N. FRADENBURGH, D.D. 
York, Fuly-August. 


MENOPHIS IV. of the 18th dynasty was a son of Ameno- 
A phis III. by a Princess Teie, who is thought to have been 
an Asiatic, perhaps of Semitic race. He invited to his court 
men of influence of Mitanian and Cannanitish extraction, and 
made them his chief officers and advisers. He adopted their 
religion and assumed the name of Khu-En-Aten as evidence of 
the fact. He endeavored, moreover, to enforce the new 
religion, which was also that of his wife and mother, on his 
unwilling subjects, and thus made foes of the Egyptian priestly 
party, and was compelled to abandon his old capital. He 
formed a new one on the site of the present ruins of Tel el- 
Amarna, which had but a short career as a royal city, and on 
the death of Khu-en-Aten the smouldering fires of rebellion 
were kindled, his dynasty replaced by one of orthodox Egyp- 
tian creed, and the new capital deserted. But upon the reés- 
tablishment of the government in Thebes, a portion of the 
royal archives was left behind, and in the winter of 1887-88 
several hundred clay tablets were brought to light. The 
inscriptions are in the cuneiform characters, and the Babylo- 
nian language. They consist of dispatches from the Governors 
of provinces and dependencies in Syria and other countries of 
Western Asia. 
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These tablets are being studied by specialists, and although 
we cannot for some years estimate their full bearing on bibli- 
cal history and criticism, the several points already elucidated 
need be no longer neglected. 

Among the correspondents of the Egyptian Kings were 
Assuryuballedh, King of Assyria, and Burna-Buryas, King of 
Babylon, by which we are able to fix the date of the tablets at 
about 1430 B.c. This preceded the Israelitish conquest of 
Canaan, for we find that Phoenicia and Palestine were then 
garrisoned by Egyptian troops, and in many cities under native 
rule there were Egyptian commissioners. In this reign, the 
Hittites invaded Canaan, and the Egyptian Government, weak- 
ened by divisions at home, lost its hold on the country. The 
great Rameses II., of the nineteenth dynasty checked the 
advance of the Hittites, but his gigantic wars, while they deso- 
lated Canaan, exhausted his Own resources. The way was thus 
prepared for the Israelitish invasion and conquest, These 
facts confirm the view that Mineptah, the son and successor of 
Rameses II., was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, about 1320 B.c. 

Khu-en-Aten, as we have seen, was probably partly Semitic 
in blood, and wholly Semitic in faith. He was also surrounded 
with Semitic and other foreign officers and courtiers. The 
tise of the nineteenth dynasty under Rameses I. was the reac- 
tion against the foreign influence. The new dynasty “knew 
not Joseph.” 

These Tel-el-Amarna tablets show literary activity through- 
out Western Asia more thana hundred years before the 
Exodus. The Babylonian was one of the literary languages of 
the time; and the generally literary character of Moses’s sur- 
roundings would have especially qualified the great leader for 
writing, under the peculiar direction of Jehovah, the early 
books of the Bible. 

Melchizedek was rightly translated by Paul “king of 
righteousness.” Sadyk, “the righteous one,” was an old god, 
whose seven or eight sons figure largely in Semitic mythology 
in Palestine. Seven of his sons form the Khabiri, who dis- 
covered the secret of working metals, invented ships, and 
were recognized as the lords of sailors. Melchizedek was 
“without father, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life, but made like unto 
the Son of God.” The Christ is a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedek. 

Several of the dispatches of the tablets were sent by Eben- 
tob, who, at the time of which we are writing, was priest- 
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king in Jerusalem. From this royal pontiff we learn the mean- 
ing of the word, Uru, signifies simply “city,” Salim is the 
name of a local deity worshipped on the mountain of Jeru- 
salem. Hence Jerusalem is the city of Salem, the god of 
peace, and Melchizedek was king of Salim, high-priest of the 
god Salim, who is identified with “the most high God.” 
Eben-Tob was the spirited successor of Melchizedek, desig- 
nated as royal pontiff by the oracle of the god Salim on Mount 
Moriah. 

The chief Minister of Khu-en-Aten was Dfidu, the Dodo and 
David of the Bible, and was addressed as ‘‘lord.” The sons 
of Diidu were Azern or Aziri, the Ezer of the old Testament, 
and Kheir with which we may compare Hiel in I. Kings xvi., 34. 
Only a portion of the tablets has as yet been published, and 
we await the resulis of further studies with high expectation. 





DESIGN IN CREATION. 
ADOLF VON BENTIVEGNI. 
Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, Fune. 
II. 


T is asserted by Rolph, in his Biologic Problems, that design 
in the occurence of events is opposed to scientific experience. 
“ The course of a river,” he argues, “is the resultant of precise 
causes, and not the consequence of purposed design.” But it 
does not follow that because I cannot see the plan of an occur- 
rence, it does not, therefore, exist. Why, for example, do oak 
leaves assume their peculiarly lobed form ; why are they never 
round or square? No one can assign an adequate cause. 
but no one doubts there is an adequate cause. Again, 
we may admit that we cannot discover a final intelligent 
cause, but we cannot assert that the existence of such a final 
cause is opposed to scientific experience. On the contrary, 
the failure to trace a chain of causation to a final mechanical 
cause sets up a presumption that the final cause is other than 
mechanical. A father castigates his naughty child. The 
scientific investigation of the cause would trace the act to cer- 
tain contractions of the muscles, set in operation by a flow of 
nervous energy from the brain, and in so far it might be cor- 
rect and very learned, but it stops short of the moving cause 
in the child’s naughtiness and the parent’s anger. 

If we want to prove an occurrence causal, we resolve it back- 
ward as far as possible into its antecedent causes, but the 
ultimate cause thus reached equally demands solution, and the 
process is interminable. The scientist halts perforce at a gap 
which his mechanical system of causation fails to bridge ; and we 
are justified at least in assuming the possibility of an intelligent 
cause as a basis for further investigation. We must, however, 
guard against the assumption of a final cause outside the 
chain of causation and influencing its course in some mystical 
way. That would be a violation of the law of causation ; nor 
must we suppose that causation pursues its prescribed career 
without reference to a determined purpose, and that some- 
where the purpose exists as an idea, which is actually, but not 
designedly, realized by causation. This would iuvolve an 
absence of relation between cause and purpose, for the cause 
would not have willed the purpose, nor would the purpose 
have willed the cause; causation would be mechanical and 
blind, the purpose impotent and limited to looking on. Such 
a view is not absolutely unthinkable, although it is certainly 
difficult to picture to one’sself an entirely passive and helpless 
purpose. But where must we seek this purpose? In God, the 
primeval force? What! a God who, while actually the author 
of all world occurrences, is without influence on their order or 
direction. No; our final necessity demands a connection 
between cause and design, and cannot be satisfied with any 
such explanation. Finally, how could we possibly arrive at a 
knowledge, or even the bare conception of an intelligent pur- 
pose, apart from the moving course of events; we, who are our- 
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selves members, or knotty points of the chain of causation of 
which we are products. The theory can land us only in con- 
tradictions. Causation and final cause go together; they must 
both be traceable in the same occurrence. In other words, 
they must spring from the same root and differ only in con- 
ception. To apprehend these conditions clearly it is necessary 
to think on occurrences, of the evolution of which we have 
direct experience, namely, on our own actions. 

If I, for example, design to visit a friend, the idea of this 
purpose will be the cause of a series of actions pursuant to that 
end. All these actions are links in the chain of causation 
which terminate in the visit; but, at the same time, each 
one of them conceals the purpose without which it would 
never have occurred. To the observer the purpose is not ap- 
parent in the acts, but it is a direct constituent of each and 
all of them. 

If we now extend the argument to the world-order, the fun- 
damental conception is that a universal purpose has imposed 
laws upon causation, and that every cause is so permeated 
with this purpose, so dependent on it, that every minutest 
detail presents a partial embodiment of it. 

Causation and finality are radically identical in their pres- 
entation of the end to be achieved, and in their course they 
are inseparably interwoven, and can be distinguished only in 
idea, according as in any given case we hold the necessity or 
the purpose of an occurrence as the most characteristic or im- 
portant for human interests. 

lf this view is a correct expression of the facts, mechanical 
causation apart from design would be unintelligible ; what we 
recognize as causes, in the narrow sense, do not cover the 
whole case—offer no complete explanation of the operation. 

With this conclusion we indicate the way in which the tele- 
ological view may be eventually demonstrated as necessary. 





THE MAGIC SQUARE. 
PROFESSOR HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
The Monist, Chicago, July. 


Papago the philosophies of modern times, there is no other 

which emphasizes so much the importance of form and 
formal thought as the monism of 7he Monzst. An expression 
thereof is found in the following passages: 

The order that prevails among the facts of reality is due to the 
laws of form. Upon the order of the world depends its cognizability. 
- . « The laws of form are no less eternal than the laws of matter 
andenergy. . . 

The difficulties of Hume’s problem of causation, of Kant’s 2 priori, 
of Plato’s ideas, of Mill’s deductions, etc., etc., all arise from a one- 
sided view of form and the laws of form and formal thought. 

Considering the great results which engineering and other 
applied sciences accomplish through the assistance of 
mathematics, we must confess that the laws of thought are 
wonderful indeed, and it is not at all astonishing that the 
primitive thinkers of mankind, when the importance of the 
laws of formal thought, in some way or another, first dawned 
on their minds, attributed magic powers to numbers and 
geometrical figures. 

The present article will be devoted to a brief review of 
magic squares, the consideration of which has made many a man 
believe in mysticism. And yet there is no mysticism about 
them, unless we either consider that everythiag is mystical, 
even that twice two are four, or join the skeptic in his 
exclamation, that we truly cannot know whether twice two 
may not be five, in other spheres of the universe. 

The author of the short article on Magic Squares in the 
“English Encyclopedia” (Vol. III., p. 415) says: 

Though the question of magic squares be in itself of no use, yet it 
belongs to a class of problems which call into action a beneficial spe- 
cies of investigation. Without laying down any rules for their construc- 
tion, we shall content ourselves with destroying their magic quality, 
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and showing that the non-existence of such squares would be more 
surprising than their existence. 

This is the point: There obtains a symphonic harmony in 
mathematics which is the more startling, the more obvious and 
self-evident it appears to him who understands the laws that 
produce this symphonic harmony. . . . 

On the wood-cut named “Melancholia,” of the famous 
Nuremberg painter, Albrecht Durer, is found among a number 
of other emblems, the subjoined square. This arrangement 
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of the sixteen natural numbers from one to sixteen, possesses 
the remarkable property, that the same sum, 34, will always be 
obtained whether we add together the four figures of any of 
the horizontal rows, or the four of any vertical row, or the four 
which lie in either of the two diagonals, Such an arrangement 
of numbers is termed a magic square, and the square repro- 
duced above, is the first found in the Christian occident,. 

Like chess and many of the problems founded on the figure 
of the chess-board, the problem of constructing a magic square 
also, probably, traces its origin to Indian soil. From there the 
problem found its way among the Arabs, and by them it was 
brought to the Roman Orient, 

The oldest and simplest magic square consists of the quad- 
ratic arrangement of the nine numbers from i tog in such a 
manner that,the sum of each horizontal, diagonal, or vertical 
row always remains the same, namely, 15—thus: 
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Some modification of this arrangement is possible without 
prejudicing the results, but the five must necessarily occupy 
the middle place, and the four even numbers must occupy the 
corners, 

Since early times rules have been formulated for the con- 
struction of magic squares of more than 4 times 4 spaces. In 
the first place, it is easy to calculate the sum which, in the 
case of any given number of cells, must result from the addi- 
tion of each row. We take the determinate number of cells 
in each side of the square which we have to fill, multiply the 
number by itself, and add 1; again multiply the number thus 
obtained by the number of the cells in each side, and divide 
the product by 2. Thus, with 4 times 4 cells, or squares, we 
get 4 x 4+ 1=17,and 74 = 34. Similarly with 5 times 5 
squares, we get 5 x 5 + 1 = 26, then 2°*5%= 65, Analog- 
ously for six squares on a side we get 111, for seven squares, 
175; for eight squares, 260; for nine squares, 369; for ten 
squares, 505, and so on. 

The Hindoo rule for the construction of magic squares 
whose roots are odd is as follows: Tostart with, write 1 in the 
centre of the topmost row, the 2 in the lowest space of the 
vertical column next adjacent, on the right, and then so 
inscribe the remaining numbers in their natural order, in the 
squares diagonally upward towards the right that on reaching 
the right-hand margin, the inscription shall be continued from 
the left-hand margin in the row just above, and on reaching 
the upper margin, shall be continued from the lower margin in 
the column next adjacent to the right, noting that whenever 
we are arrested in our progress by a square already occupied» 
we are to fill out the square next beneath the one we have last 
filled, In this manner, for example, is formed the following 
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square of 7 times 7 cells, in which the reader is requested to 
follow the numbers: 
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Modern mathematicians have extended the problem very 
considerably, contriving magical polygons, pentagons, triangles, 
and the like; and Wenzelides, a pensioned Moravian officer, 
contrived magic squares, which also formed knight-problems— 
that is, he arranged the numbers I to 64in such a manner that 
successive numbers, as well as the numbers 64 and 1, were always 
removed from one another in distance and direction by the 
move of a knight. Some years were spent by him in the for- 
mation of his first square, but he subsequently produced several. 

Several inquirers have extended the principle of magic 
squares of the plane to three dimensioned spaces. For 3 
times 3 times 3 compartments a magic cube is not constructible. 
For 4 times 4 times 4 a cube is constructible such that any 
row parallel to an edge of the cube, and every principle diag- 
onal, gives the sum of 130. 

The problems of the magic squares are playful puzzles, 
invented, as it seems, for mere pastime and sport, but a 
deeper problem underlies them, and one of sweeping signifi- 
cance. It is the problem of the world-order. 





RELIGIOUS. 
APPEALING TO CONSCIOUSNESS. 
SAMUEL Z. BaTren, D.D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, Fuly. 

HILOSOPHY is confined to the few; Christianity is meant 
for all mankind; hence it must appeal not only to man’s 
logical and analytical faculty, but also to those primary needs, 

intuitions, and judgments which are common to all men, 

If God has made a revelation of himself for all His children, 
He has made it possible for every child to recognize the 
Father’s word, It would be a strange revelation that could 
not be recognized and authenticated by man. Of course,a 
message to the men of any age must come to them in the lan- 
guage of that age. The story of creation, if told in the lan- 
guage of modern science, would have defeated its own purpose. 
It would have been utterly meaningless to the men of old. 
The message would have been thirty-five centuries ahead of 
men’s consciousness. 

Christ appealed continually to the consciousness of His hear- 
ers. He never made use of abstract arguments to establish 
His claims, or to secure men’s allegiance. He assumes that 
every man who hears Him has the power of recognizing His 
words as true. Tremendous issues are involved in the accept- 
ance or rejection of Him, even the everlasting destiny of the 
soul, It must then be possible for every man so inclined to 
recognize Him as the Son of God. 

Three years the Lord Jesus went up and down the land, 
teaching, healing, and arousing men. All the time He was 
finding men out, and causing them to find out themselves. One 
day, a lawyer, cool-headed, blind-hearted, sought to entangle 
the Master. Jesus wants to set forth the meaning and duty 
of neighborliness. So He tells the touching story of the Good 
Samaritan. ‘‘ Which of these three, thinkest thou, was the 
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neighbor to him who fell among thieves?” The lawyer's own 
consciousness gave the answer. 

In the Apostles’ speaking and writing we find that a con- 
stant appeal was made to consciousness. Writing to the Cor- 
inthians, in justification of his course, Paul says that he and 
his fellow-laborers had not handled the Word of God deceit- 
fully, but by manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. This is the 
explanation of that other statement of his, that, to the Jew he 
became as a Jew, to them that are without lawas himself with- 
out law, to them that are under the law as himself under law. 
He must bring the truth of the gospel within the comprehen- 
sion of every man. An analysis of Peter's great sermon on the 
day of Pentecost is instructive. His auditors were Jews; 
hence he appealed to their Jewish ideas, sentiments, and con- 
victions. He began by quoting those Scriptures with which 
all were familiar, and to which all assented. Peter found all 
the data of his arguments in the consciousness of his hearers. 
One day Paul stood before the mocking, skeptical, profligate 
Agrippa. “ The king knoweth of these things whereof I speak.” 
Then he makes one grand appeal to the Jewish consciousness 
of the man. ‘‘ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest.” The shot told, the dart struck, the 
king was touched. Agrippa was not converted, but Paul’s 
effort had not wholly failed. He had touched the heart, and 
Agrippa saw and felt the truth. The preacher to-day is one of 
the channels through which the Holy Spirit convicts men of 
sin. Men may remain unmoved under our preaching and 
reasoning; but the words which the Holy Spirit has caused to 
be written for our instruction and use wiil be the Ithuriel’s 
spear that finds the conscience. The truth of the Gospel has 
an ally in every man’s bosom. So long as you are uttering 
Divine truth,some part of your hearer ison your side and veri- 
fies your words. 

Argument has its place and its work. It may clear a stand- 
ing-room for faith, it may show that faith is not presumption ; 
it never can create faith. The preacher must lay siege to the 
heart, conscience, and will of his hearers. 





RELIGIOUS PLAYS IN ITALY. 
Allgm. Evangel. Luth, 


HE religious drama flourishes in Southern Italy. Asa rule, 

it is conducted by the members of the ecclesiastical 

orders, but none others have cultivated it to such an extent as 
the Jesuits. 

The most notable period in the history of the religious 
drama was the seventeenth century, when in the cathedrals, 
the churches, and the cloisters, the /ud7 spirztuales were cele- 
brated with ceremony and pomp, usually at the times of the 
great Church festivals. In many respects these were copied 
from the Spanish anfos sacramentales and the Comedias de 
Santos. 

The public libraries of Naples contain many manuscripts of 
these plays. One of the most remarkable of these exhibitions 
was that given in the Jesuit Church, Ges Nuovo, in Naples, 
on the 24th of February, 1664, which represented the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. 

In this period, too, all the Corpus ChristZ processions were 
accompanied by scenic representations of Biblical events. 
Altars and stages were erected side by side in the streets, and 
the churches were almost converted into theatres. The high- 
est development in this direction was the Sacred Opera, which 
frequently included the ballet, and exhibitions of grossness 
and indecency were common. 

One of the most noteworthy productions of this kind was 
«* The Holy Rose of Lima,” acted under the supervision of the 
Dominicans, in which living pictures represented the doings 
of the demented South American saint. 

Remnants of the scenic grandeur of those days are now 
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found in the religious customs of the people. During the 
Corpus Christ? procession in Campobasso, on the Adriatic, it 
is customary to have twelve groups of life-size figures, only 
one of them Biblical—Abraham offering Isaac. The others 
represent scenes in the lives of saints, and each group is accom- 
panied by angels. In Torre del Greco, near Vesuvius, at the 
times of the great Church festivals, altars are erected in the 
streets, large, fantastic-looking affairs, in front of which groups 
of figures are placed, such as Joseph in the presence of Phar- 
aoh, Daniel in the Lion’s Den, Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. 
In the representation of angels the people insist upona realism 
that portrays the angels as flying. A rope is stretched as if for 
a rope-walker, and the angels, fastened to the rope, are pulled 
from one side to the other. In this way an angel brings the 
Salutation to the Madonna, or he engages in a combat with 
Lucibello, the Prince of Hell. 

In Sellia, a small-town of Calabria, a dialogue is spoken by 
an angel and “ Berzabubbo”’"—Beelzebub. The angel says: 

“What art thou saying, mostrodz abisso? Depart from this 
place; I am Gabriel of Paradise.” 

BEELZEBUB—How dost thou dare to command me? 

ANGEL—Behold the rosary Mary has given to me. 

BEELZEBUB—I obey only Pluto, my Lord. 

The dialogue finally ends in acombat between them, in which 
Beelzebub is overcome, The Angel cries: ‘“ Speak quickly the 
words, ‘ Jesus and the Rosary live!’” Beelzebub is destroyed ; 
and the Angel, holding up the Rosary to the audience, says: 
“Be faithful and never desert the Rosary, but often use it 
prayerfully.” 

The most famous of the dramas now given is that in honor 
of Saint George, produced each year in Dugenta, in Campania. 
It is very ancient, and consists of three parts: St. George, the 
Christianized Perseus, appears in full armor, and declares that 
he is lost, but has no fear, since he is a Christian Knight pro- 
tected by the “ Almighty Christ.” Then a virgin comes, asking 
that the knight will protect her from a monster. Then there 
is a battle, in which St. George conquers the serpent. The 
scene changes. St. George is in the palace of the Emperor 
Diocletian. He is commanded to sacrifice to the Gods. He 
refuses, and is tortured, and finally beheaded. The audience 
sees the blood flow, and the executioner holds up the head 
and puts it on a lance. At this moment an angel appears, 
takes the head of the saint, and flies away. The ringing of 
bells and the joyful cries of the people accompany the exciting 
finale. 


SERMONS. 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, June. 

ARREN is the prospect revealed by that part of the Church 
B of England’s system which constitutes every priest, irre- 
spective of his natural gifts, a preacher, and gives to preaching 
equal or greater importance than to worship. There have been 
times, of course, in the Church’s history—times of active mis- 
sion work or of urgent doctrinal controversy—when much 
preaching has been indispensable; and, of course, in these 
days, there is as much need as ever of moral precept and spir- 
itual warning. It is not difficult to estimate, however, whether 
these are best conveyed by oratory in the pulpit or by personal 
admonition. Everyone acquainted with the conduct of popu- 
lar elections will agree that the candidate who is willing to 
undertake the irksome task of personally canvassing voters, 
steals a vast advantage over a rival who relies on his public 
speeches, however excellent they may be. We may agree with 
Selden’s conclusion, though demurring to the justice of his 
sneer, when he says: “ Preaching, for the most part, is the 
glory of the preacher to show himself a fine man. Catechising 
would be much better.” 

Paul, preaching in Troas, was carried not by vanity, but by 
the magnitude and novelty of his subject, into such inordinate 
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length that poor Eutychus fell from the third loft and was 
taken up dead. Yet, if the Apostle might have pleaded the 
novelty of the Gospel as an excuse for prolixity, that excuse 
no longer exists. To repeat the glad tidings over and over 
again in archaic and too often indifferent phraseology is to 
weaken what ought to be a vivid impression. Granted that 
there remains as much to be said on the ethical grounds of 
religion as, in an earlier age, there was on the dogmatic, relig- 
ious literature as a channel of instruction is a thousandfold 
more abundant. Jeremy Taylor’s judgment is of more weight 
than ever: “If I may freely declare my opinion, | think it 
were not amiss if the liberty of making sermons were some- 
thing more restrained than it is, and that such persons only 
were intrusted with the liberty for whom the Church may 
make herself responsive.” 

To require of imperfect men that each of them should 
preach fifty-two sermons of thirty minutes each in the course 
of the year has proved to be an exaction beyond what there 
is means efficiently to fulfill. Protestant hearers allow them- 
selves great liberty incommenting upon the result, and grumble 
freely if the preacher exceeds his stipulated time; nevertheless, 
whatever they may permit themselves to say, some may be 
scandalized at the expression of this criticism in print. It is 
best, however, to be frank,and to admit with all openness that 
there is need and room for improvement. 

Some obvious defects may easily be mentioned, and, one 
would think, about as easily avoided. In the first place, the 
attempt so commonly made by preachers to read from a manu- 
script without the appearance of reading, renders impossible 
all the assistance to be derived from gesture or attitude. It is 
said that most of the clergy find it difficult to deliver a sermon 
unless it is lying on the desk before them. Well, then, let it 
be read without any ambiguity. Why should a man affect to 
be delivering a sermon—a speech—when, in fact, he is reading 
a lecture, and spoiling the lecture by trying to make it look 
like aspeech? That turning of the leaves, that surreptitious 
gaze at the page, alternating with mechanical glances at the 
congregation, divest the performance of all interest or dignity, 
and a political or theatrical audience subjected to such treat- 
ment would very soon make their impatience known. One 
thing or the other—let the lecture be read, for there are few 
things more impressive then good reading; or, let the sermon 
be preached, and so give the congregation the impression that 
they are listening to the preacher’s genuine convictions. The 
middle course, which is almost universal, is always uninterest- 
ing, and sometimes disastrous, 

Another inveterate defect in preaching addressed to 
European listeners is the wearisome and excessive use of 
metaphor. Pointed illustration is useful and always grateful 
to intelligent minds; but preachers would find a much readier 
road to the sense of Western and Northern people by discard- 
ing metaphor altogether. There are no greater transgressors 
in this respect than the Presbyterian divines, and they repeat 
the same strained phrase none the less persistently because 
their Church discourages the use of set forms and ritual. One 
of these I know, who prays, Sunday after Sunday, for the 
special protection of ‘this loved corner of Thy vineyard.” 
Probably not one in a hundred of his congregation have ever 
seen a vineyard or have the faintest notion of what it is like. 
Words that conveyed a distinct image to the minds of Eastern 
disciples, fall on listless ears when addressed to the dwellers in 
a rural Scottish upland; and it is clear that by using such 
words the pastor weakens the appeal to the understanding of 
the people. If he chose to have resort to metaphor in allud- 
ing to his parish, he would touch his hearers much more 
closely by following the example of the preachers of old, who 
chose illustrations from everyday life, and refer to his parish 
as a corner of a corn-field or a potato patch. 

Of course, this fashion had its origin in the language of the 
inspired writings, which were addressed to Orientals, accus- 
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tomed to, and delighting in, florid imagery; but to adopt this 
vocabulary in order to quicken the apprehension of people of 
a totally different mental fibre, is to dissociate religion from 
the incidents of everyday life, and, at the same time, to 
detract, by familiarity, from the force of Scriptural expression. 
Bible phrases, like every other form of literature, become 
threadbare by frequent and inappropriate application. It may 
be objected that faith is a thing apart, and is not to be affected 
by a fastidious intellect. That is too large and grave a matter 
for discussion here; but one thing at all events is clear, that 
sermons (and it is the manner and form of sermons that is 
under consideration), are professedly intended to establish 
faith by means of the intellect, and that they are defective in 
such measure as they discourage or fail to engage the intellect. 
No one in this generation has spoken from a pulpit with more 
effect upon masses of people than the late Mr. Spurgeon, and 
one secret of his success lay in this: that he knew how to 
release moral instruction from the tedious figurative language 
with which it has become the fashion to load it, and to convey 
it in practical, though often homely, speech. Euripides, it is 
said, did the same for dramatic poetry, and at once found the 
direct way to the hearts of Athenian play-goers. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIME. 
NATHAN SODERBLOM. 
Svensk Tidskrift, Upsala, Fune., 

UR day is often compared to the Roman imperiai time. 
0 The most powerful religious sentiment found then its 
culmination in Neo-Platonism. Again, to-day, is Neo-Platon- 
ism, as a form of theosophy, come to the front. It is quite 
remarkable that the only period of culture and civilization 
which we can review in its entire course from beginning to end, 
the antique, did not terminate in naturalism, but in the most 
determined idealism: Neo-Platonism. Paganism elevated 
man’s ideal longings to be the ruling principle, to which 
everything, even the antique science should bow down. It was 
the mystical element in that philosophy which did such great 
things. It is the same mystical element which in our day 
plays so prominenta rdle. Crude as it is in spiritism and 
refined “ morphine-eating ” as it shows itself in the Buddhistic 
Nirvana, it, nevertheless, isthe same tendency. Everywhere 
we hear nowabout “the deep fundamental notes ” which under- 
lie as ‘‘leitmotiv” the tone of life. . . Ah, what a 
happiness to play those notes and see this heavy, gray, and 
sickening world evaporate in mystic mist. 

We will none of the modern science’s knownothingism, its 
agnostic emptiness: we proclaim “Jesus, the bridegroom ofthe 
soul”; a peculiar naive and deep notion, but understood from 
the standpoint of the religious uxzo mystica, it contains a won- 
derful self-denial and “going up” into the other world. ‘ 1 
am tired. Not Seznsurthez?, but Werthurtheile. 
Of course this new tendency tlirives bet- 
ter in the Catholic Church, nourished by the old hymns and 
lighted by the candles, that burn upon the Virgin's altar, 
Protestantism will none of it. 

Among the educated has long ruled a tendency which knows 
nothing, believes nothing, and hopes nothing. 
not live by bread alone. 


Give me rest. 
Madness or Christ.” 


But man does 
In the North, Arne Garborg has 
set the thoughts of the people against those “ flat-bottomed ” 
men without the religious sentiment. His “ Troette Maud” is 
indistinct and full of inner contradictions, but it is stimulating, 
and breaks completely with the current materialistic dogmat- 
ism. But es extremes se touchent, and for the barren views of 
the modern man we are about getting a sickly and mystical 
philosophy. The pent-up river of religious life threatens to 
break down all barriers. The waters are no more clear; they 
are muddy, and run no more in the deep channels, but over- 
flow the low lands on both sides. Az¢sch/ is a good antidote. 
There are many points of contact between him and the ten- 
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dency to mysticism. Both are equally strangers to democratic 
pietism; both have a tendency to aristocratic exclusiveness. 
But the dissimilarities are, perhaps, greater. Ritschl represents 
pure empiricism, and as such he is a corrective to mystic 
excesses. He condemns all pietism because it is mystical and 
ascetic. Both are of pagan origin, and have come to us through 
Catholicism. Mystical union with the deity, with its joys and 
“ vastations,” is a conception met with ‘iin all oriental religions, 
particularly in Neo-Platonism, whence it was brought into 
Christianity through Dionysius the Areopagist. From the 
two, Bernhard of Clairvaux has drawn his inspiration for his 
hymns. To this day the pietistic mind dwells with particular 
delight upon the pictures and symbols of the Song of Songs 
which Bernhard brought to notice. It treats the “ Christianity 
of the people” with contempt, and stamps it as worldliness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DOG IN INDIA. 


Revue Scientifique, Paris, June i. 











HE feelings of a European for a dog are never shared by a 
Hindoo. For the latter the animal is impure and 
accursed; “dog” isaterm of profound contempt. Thus our 
familiar quadruped lives in India like a pariah; they tolerate 
him, and that is all. He is generally reddish in color. The 
principal trait of his nature is chronic hunger, His occupation 
in this life is hunting for fleas. Thanks to this unappeasable 
hunger, he is a good substitute for the street-sweepers and 
sewers of our Western civilization. He passes the night in 
rummaging vessels of filth in order to find the wherewithal to 
quiet his stomach. His character is not particularly amiable, 
something not difficult to comprehend. Nevertheless, he has 
so strong a desire to attach himself to some one, he feels so 
keenly the need of a master, of a lodging, and a regular supply 
of food, that a very little thing suffices to make him your 
friend; a look,a caress, a bit of bread, and his heart is yours. 
These pariahs are known to each other, and there exists in 
their community a tacit agreement. They form clans, and 
every dog who wants to change his clan receives from his 
brethren of the new clan a reception more than warm, in the 
worst meaning of that word. A dog which has left his own 
clan for some time, cannot safely return to it, for his former 
companions will fall on him tooth and nail. This seems to be 
something like Western ‘‘ syndicates.” 

There is much socialism among pariah dogs, as has been 
shown. They live in a troop closed against outsiders, and the 
troop is attached to the locality rather than to individuals. 
The dogs of towns provided with railway stations, frequently 
show mutilations due to the passage of trains over the rails on 
which the dogs are sleeping. The animals heal soon, and do 
not for so slight a thing leave a place, though it be unfavorable 
to their development. Moreover, if there are some inconve- 
niences attending residence in such places, they are not with- 
out advantages, since, when trains stop, a dog leaps quickly 
into a carriage and carries off in haste a cold chicken or a patty, 
to the great displeasure of the owner of the victuals. 

There are regions in India where dogs are used as food ; for 
which purpose they are regularly fattened. Often they are 
eaten “farc? au naturel,” which may be construed, stuffed in a 
natural way—that is, the dog is killed immediately after it has 
made a copious repast of milk and rice. The dog and his 
repast are eaten together. 

There are in India some races of domestic dogs which are 
used especially as watch-dogs and for hunting. The English 
import into India all the European races, which turn out very 
well. 

The true hunting-dog of India, however, is not a dog at all, 
but a leopard or cheetah, the Felis jubata. Contrary to most 
of the domestic animals, the training of the leopard is not 
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begun when he is young. They do not try to catch him before 
he is grown, in order to tame him and teach him how to hunt, 
When taken young, he knows nothing and cannot be taught. 
He must educate himself while at liberty and be captured 
when full-grown. The capture is not a very easy thing. The 
cheetah is agile, supple,and strong. This is the way in which 
they are caught. There are trees where leopards, like their dim- 
inutive kinsman, the cat, assemble to play together. When one 
of these trees becomes known to the natives, they dispose about 
the tree some nooses, the end of which is firmly fastened, and in 
playing with it the leopard takes it in his paw. He draws 
the slip-knotand is caught therein. With some precaution they 
get him on acar. He is fastened on arrival at the village by 
all his disposable parts, his four paws, his neck and loins, and 
a bandage is tied over hiseyes. He is fixed on a sort of bed, 
and tamed or rather subdued by deprivation of food, and 
conversation in large doses, without interruption. All the 
members of the family—the feminine members especially—pelt 
the poor beast with words. It is impossible for him to sleep, 
and in a short time want of food and want of sleep soften 
sensibly the humor of the leopard. Always, in order to tame 
him, they keep him for whole hours or days with his head 
turned towards the street, in order to familiarize him with the 
presence of man. They shake before his eyes articles of 
clothing, arms, and other things. After a certain time he 
loses much of his spontaneity. Then they accord him the 
luxury of short walks, in which he is tied at al! four paws with 
cords which are held by as many keepers. These walks are 
taken in places where there is a crowd of people. 
they manage to tame him. From that time on he enjoys a 
certain liberty. He is not required to attend a conversa- 
stone, and is allowed to eat. Often he shares the bed of his 
keeper. If the animal is restless, the keeper quiets him by 
shaking over his head a sort of tassel pendant from a stick. 
The leopard is used in hunting the antelope. In order to 
train him he is taken in a cart to a field where there is an 
antelope. The hood of the leopard is taken off, he sees the 
game, and springs forward. 
caught. 


In this way 


In a few bounds the beast is 
The leopard is rewarded with a few mouthfuls of 
blood, or a bit of liver. It would appear, that the training is 
not pushed very far and that antelope-hunting is not much 
practiced. In reality the tamed leopard is an animal of luxury 
and ornament, which but rarely makes himself useful. 





THE PUPIL OF THE EYE AS A FACTOR IN EXPRES- 
SION. 


SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Magazine of Art, New York, July. 

ORKS on physiognomy, while laying great stress on the 
W expression of the eyes, take no notice of the condition 
of the pupils as one of the important elements conducive to 
the effect. Lavater makes the expression dependent merely 
on the prominence or retraction of the globe of the eye, the 
drawing together of the eyelids, and other changes in the sur- 
rounding parts. Darwin, who had not overlooked the pos- 
sibility of the size of the pupil varying in different emotional 
states, says in his Lmoftzons that he can throw no light on the 
subject, and doubts the statements of Gratiolet that the pupil 
alters in size during the various passions. I think the first 
author to allude to the pupil as affected by passion is the 
celebrated Harvey. In one of his essays on the circulation of 
the blood, written in 1628, he says that in anger the eyes are 
fiery and the pupils contracted. 

It is well known that the pupils are constantly varying in 
size under two conditions—the one having reference to the 
amount of light falling on the retina, and the other to the 
direction which the axes of the eyes take as they look upon a 
near or distant object. The pupil or black centre of the eye 
is the space in the middle of the iris, and as the iris contracts 
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or widens, so the pupil becomes smaller or larger. If the light 
be strong the pupil contracts; in twilight it ditates. It also 
varies according to the position of the axes of the eyes as they 
regard a near or distant object. This is easily demonstrated 
by asking any one to look at your finger placed about a foot 
before his face. The pupils will be seen to become small. 
Remove the finger and have the person look at a distance, and 
immediately the pupil enlarges. 

When regarding a near object, the person’s mind is active 
and attentively fixed ; and if his whole muscular system should 
be involved, as would be the case were he preparing to inflict 
a blowin anger, then, as Harvey observes, his pupils would 
become contracted. When, on the other hand, he gazes at 
the distant landscape, the mind is serene aud placid, no 
angry passions appear on the face, and then the pupils are 
dilated. 

Gratiolet says that in case of sudden astonishment or fear 
the whole muscular system becomes paralyzed, and at the 
same time the pupils dilate enormously, as if looking out into 


darkness. In anger, when the whole body is suddenly 
roused into action, the pupils become contracted. According 


to this, everything which paralyzes the brain and arrests its 
activity tends to dilatation of the pupils. It is evident that in 
gazing out into distance, when the pupils are always large, 
the cerebral function is less active than when the mind is 
intent upon a near object. In trance and sleep-walking the 
pupil is’dilated. The retina is sufficiently active to guide 
the somnambulist over giddy heights and along narrow 
ways, but not active enough to rouse the brain to normal 
working. 

The pupils are constantly charging under various physical 
states and mental passions. This is well seen in the case ofa 
highly sensitive child brought into the presence of strangers. 
The rapid shrinking and growth of the pupils indicate the 
mental changes which it is undergoing, such as alarm alter- 
nating with confidence. Doubtless, the eyes of animals ina 
like manner express their feelings. In my parrot this is mark- 
edly the case. When her pupils are contracted she is angry, 
and will snap and bite at anyone approaching her cage, but 
when amiable her pupils dilate, and she is ready to be caressed 
or fondled. 

As to human beings, most of the allusions to the state of 
the pupils are found in French writings; where dilation of the 
pupils is spoken of as accompanying certain pleasurable emo- 
tions. I know of no allusion to it in English authors, though 
I find that there are some persons who have knowledge of its 
existence. For example, a lady informs me that she became 
aware of a young girl’s fenchant for a certain gentleman by 
the sudden dilation of her pupils when he entered the room. 
The great observer, Balzac, speaks thus of the heroine in Le 
Curé du Village, as she kneels before the altar: 

Véronique was for some moments changed. The pupil of her 
eyes, endued with a great contractility, appeared then to expand and 
draw back the blue of the iris until it formed no more than a narrow 
circle. 

I think Rosseti, who claimed to have made the expression 
of the various sentiments of women his special study, has the 
correct form. In the “ Roman Widow,” “A Vision of Fia- 
metta,” and “ The Blessed Demozel,” is seen a large, full eye, 
distinctly gazing, and possessing a pupil of good size: 

The blessed demozel looked out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 


Shakespeare, in many instances, speaks of the eye’s expres- 
sion, and he must have discerned the difference in the pupil 
between “the poet's eye, in fine frenzy rolling,” 
eye like Mars’, to threaten and command.” 
eloquent over woman's eyes. 


and “and an 
Byron was always 
Tennyson speaks of good, kind, 
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and pure eyes, and “ her eyes are homes of silent prayer,” can 
only refer to eyes with the large pupil of Balzac. Wordsworth 
speaks of “the harvest of a quiet eye, that broods and sleeps 
on his own heart.” 

This J/agazine for December, 1890, contains the drawing 
of a sphinx by Fernand Khnopff, showing a wonderfully cold 
and cruel face, exemplified by a mouth with straight, thin lips, 
and by a pupil showing nothing more that a point. Now if 
two discs cut from black paper be placed over these points so 
as to form large pupils, the whole aspect of the face is changed, 
almost to that of benevolence. The experiment is a striking 
one for those who have followed the older writers in believing 
that the expression of the eye is due entirely to muscular con- 
tractions outside of it. 

The eye is not only one of the gateways of knowledge, but 
a portal through which the working of the brain becomes 
manifest. In the language of Scripture: 

The lamp of the body is the eye. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD MONUMENTS IN 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
Dr. J. BENZINGER. 
Zettschrift des Deutschen Palestine Vereins, Leipzig, Vol. xiv., 
No. 2. 

NE of the most deplorable features of modern Palestine and 
(0) Syria is the systematic destruction of the monuments of 
the old civilization. In Egypt, indeed, matters are in a much 
better condition, and the Government does everything in its 
power to preserve the monuments, The tourists and the natives 
are not permitted to destroy what they please, while the scholar 
and investigator has ready and full access to the treasures, 
which are owned by the Government, and for the preservation 
of which museums have been established. As soon as we 
reach Turkish territory the whole aspect changes in this 
regard. Asarule, the officials hinder the scholar from using 
these remains for scientific study. In Syria and Palestine a 
large number of the remains of the historic building has been 
closed to the traveler entirely. To make matters still worse 
the populace of the country are systematically demolishing 
what is left of the old structures, and using the materials for 
new buildings. What centuries of barbarism have not done, 
the last few decades of “enlightened ” Turkish rule or misrule 
have accomplished. That these monuments had a value in 
the eyes of the people and the officials only in so far as they 
could be used asa source of “ Bakshish” revenue, goes with- 
out saying; but now even a lower estimate is put upon them, 
and they are valued only as quarries out of which building- 
stone and other materials for houses can be secured. True, 
there is a Museum of Antiquities in Constantinople, and the 
Government of Turkey pretends in a measure to concern itself 
for these treasures, but in reality this practically an ounts to 
little or nothing. “Only recently the excavations at Saida were 
hidden from all investigators. 

The only exception to this deplorable rule are the ruins of 
Baalbek. The Acropolis of these famous remains are no 
longer accessible except upon the paymentof a Medshidi (about 
four francs) admission. This has stopped the vandalism of 
both tourist and native. All the other ruins of Palestine and 
Middle Syria—Northern Syria I did not visit—share the com- 
mon lot; they are to all intents and purposes stone quarries. 
Toa certain extent this indeed has been the case all along. 
Cities like Acca, Saida, Sur, have been built from the material 
found in the ruins of the cities formerly at these places. But 
in recent years the destruction has spread over the entire 
land. 

In Atlit, the old Castellum Peregrinorum, the present owner, 
the Wali of Syria, has built a fine village, but the old ruins 
were demolished to furnish the materials. In Caesarea the 
Bosnians have been making a sad havoc. 
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THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction by George F. 
Parker. Crown 8vo, pp. 571. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 





[The ** Writings ’’ mentioned on the title-page include extracts from Mr. Cleve- 
land's official Messages and Proclamations, with a few letters by him, of which 
two only can be said to be strictly private. One of these, written immediately 
after his election as Governor, to his brother, the Reverend William N. Cleveland, 
was evidently intended for perusal by the latter alone. The ‘‘Speeches”’ cover 
addresses on various public occasions, at dinners, anniversaries, receptions, as 
well as some political gatherings, The earliest production here published bears 
date October 25, 1881. The matter of the book is arranged under twenty-five 
heads, to each of whicha chapter is allotted. A full and carefully prepared Index 
gives easy access to the contents of the volume. A frontispiece is the portrait of 
Mr. Cleveland from a photograph lately taken. The best portions of this compil- 
ation are familiar to readers of newspapers. We, therefore, give from the 
Introduction some of the impressions derived by the Editor from the material he 
has prepared for publication.] 

T has been fortunate for Mr. Cleveland and his countrymen that he 

was a man of mature years and thought before he began tospeak, 
and that, from the beginning of his public life, he has never spoken 
at random. He did not have to conduct any oratorical experiments at 
tthe expense of his hearers in order to make his art useful. He was 
forty-four years old when, in his Messages to the Common Council of 
Buffalo, he began the career which, in a little more than three years, 
put him in the White House. He had learned to write and to speak 
while engaged in the practice of his profession. 

His utterances have a consistency seldom found in those of public 
men who have come to high places. - This does not arise from an 
obstinate attachment to opinions simply because he has formed or 
expressed them. As he seeks to measure every question by its moral 
bearings and has done so all his life, he is not forced to argue himself 
into the conclusion that the thing that was right in the business 
management of the city of which he was Mayor, can be wrong when 
the affairs or the business of the United States are involved. He will 
not do a thing or refuse to do it in order to impress the public. So 
far as official action or the expression of opinion on any public 
question is concerned, his own candidacy for an office, or the seeking of 
support, does not seem to be in his mind. If votes come to him or 
to his party because he has done an honest or a courageous thing, he 
welcomes them; but if he is expected to win them by either doing a 
wrong or winking at it, he will not so much as consider it, and a 
bold man would be the one who would dare propose such a thing. If 
the existence of an abuse is admitted, and measures are concerted to 
attack it, his countrymen are never left long in doubt as to his attitude 
in regard to the matter, nor do they ask themselves whether he will 
have the courage to avow his convictions. 

Mr. Cleveland has the knack of making new arguments as they are 
needed. He does not use all his ammunition at once. If there is to be 
only a skirmish, he knows that a musket may be as useful as a howitzer, 
so he saves something for another skirmish, or the general engagement 
‘that is certain to follow. He is not content to repeat, year after year, 
‘the same recommendations on a given question. He brings to its dis- 
cussion new resources. He became interested in the Indian problem, 
and set forth his opinions in his first Message as President, with force 
and intelligence. In each succeeding Message, special or annual, he 
treated the question from a different point of view. He had studied 
its new phases in the meantime with the same care that he had taken 
while it was new and strange. When all his opinions on such a ques- 
tion are gathered together, they acquire almost as much of a connected 
form as though, after a careful study, he had written an essay upon it. 

Mr. Cleveland’s writings and speeches have little of the personal 
or autobiographic element. He seldom draws directly upon his own 
career or public service for an illustration. He does not say: ‘‘ I did 
so and so at such and sucha time.” Yet. his opinions are, in large 
degree, the result of his own experience. Few of them have come 
from inheritance or from a merely scholastic study of a question. 
These opinions reflect his early surroundings, or are the result of his 
close relations with, and intimate knowledge of, men. His career 
has been one of intelligent effort and great success; so, if he seeks to 
enforce upon his countrymen the value of hard work, he but cons 
-anew the lesson of his own life. He insists upon the most scrupu- 
‘lous regard for public honesty, because he believes that to be as 
plainly his duty as it is to pay his debts orto tell the truth. He 
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appreciates Washington’s tenderness for his mother, because he him- 
self showed the same filial love and devotion, and looked to his wid- 
owed mother for guidance and comfort during more than a quarter of 
a century after he had left his home. 

It is not necessary, in considering Mr. Cleveland’s style, to seek a 
model for it. He is simply an example of a man who uses speech to 
express his thoughts, having no sympathy with Voltaire’s definition, 
which reverses this process. He fits manner to matter with ease, and 
expresses his ideas often with grace as well as force; but he never 


* strives for effect or show. Many of his speeches appeal to the edu- 


cated, by the felicity of their expression, quite as distinctly as they do 
to the plain people of the land by their manly vigor and unquestioned 
good sense. Whether in commendation of the right, or in condemna- 
tion of the wrong, his meaning is as clear as sunshine, and no man, if 
he can read, can have excuse for misunderstanding a single word. 





MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited 
with a Preface and Notes by the Duc de Broglie of the French 
Academy. Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall, with an Introduction 
by the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, American Minister in Paris. 
Volume V. (completing the Work). With Portraits. 8vo, pp. 432. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1892. 

(Correspondence between Talleyrand and various high personages makes up 
the bulk of this concluding volume of the Memoirs. The letters and the slight 
narrative which connects them refer entirely to leading political events in 1832, 
1833, and 1834, while Talleyrand was French Ambassador at London under Louis 
Philippe. There is appended an account, written by Talleyrand, of the Duc de 
Choiseul, who was Prime Minister of France from 1758 until the end of 1770, 
losing power when Talleyrand was about twenty-six years old and his political 
career had not yet begun. Choiseul’s life must have had an attraction for Tal- 
leyrand, since, though the latter was much cleverer and shrewder than the former, 
both men played the game of politics in the same way, by all sorts of intrigue and 
underhanded proceedings, and both were equally selfish, corrupt,and unprin- 
cipled. This volume, like its predecessors, is well made, and has a tolerably full 
Index to all the five. Asthe question of the authenticity of the Memoirs now 
published has been discussed, both for and against, in several papers,* written 
with extraordinary acuteness and discernment, which have appeared in these 
columns, we give from the Preface to this volume, the Duc de Broglie’s defense 
of the authenticity of the matter he has edited, and his theory as to the way «vu 
which the memoirs were written. ] 

O attempt has been made to compare Talleyrand’s Memoirs with 

those apocryphal compositions which abound in our literature, 
veritable historical romances, compiled from all kinds of documents 
by professional writers, and then issued under the name of such or 
such a celebrated personage. The undoubted origin of the docu- 
ments, and the evidences of superior ability visible in certain portions 
of the Memoirs, do not permit such a supposition. It has been sought 
to prove only that the original text has been revised and mutilated, 
and not made public until it had undergone alterations which render 
it unrecognizable, and, in order to justify this, it is asserted that there 
have been found, either omissions which appear to be the result of 
abridgments made by a strange hand after the work was completed, 
or a confusion of facts and names which could not have escaped the 
author’s notice, as they would have been the introduction of errors 
with respect to events with which he was personally connected or 
with regard to contemporaries, friends, or adversaries whom he had 
personally known. The absence of an autograph manuscript would 
then account for the intention of those who transcribed it, to remove 
traces of the modifications which they did not hesitate to introduce. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone in the least accustomed to 
write history from original documents could attach any real import- 
ance to such errors in chronology or proper names as may be found 
in the Memotres de Talleyrand, Instead of regarding these errors as 
evidence of forgeries, they ought to be recognized as being, what is 
plain to everyone, the failure of memory inevitable at the close of a 
long life, passed under such varied circumstances. I venture to assert 
that there are no known Memoirs, not even those whose authenticity 
is beyond doubt, which do not contain errors more or less grave, 
and which, if subjected to criticism, would stand the test so well. 

In the Memoirs of my father, edited by me, I was astonished to 
find him saying that he was ready to take his oath that at the trial of 
Marshal Ney, at which my father was present, the question as to 
whether the Marshal should be allowed to plead the capitulation of 
Paris in extenuation was raised and argued on the first day of the 
trial,an epoch in my father’s life, forthen, though not legally of age, 

* See THe Literary Dicest, Vol. II., p. 625, 680; Vol. IIL, pp. 259, 457, and 
Vol. IV., p. gor. 
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the took his seat, for the first time, in the Chamber of Peers. Though 
my father’s memory on this point was so clear, he confesses he must 
be mistaken, for the official report shows that the question of p'eading 
the capitulation was not raised in any way until the last day of the 
proceedings on the trial. 

The question is asked, why the manuscript left by the testa- 
mentary executors is a certified copy and not the autograph text. 
The answer is very simple. Such a text—at least under the supposed 
onditons—had probably never been in the executors’ hands, and, 
knowing Talleyrand’s habits, they were not surprised at it. 

All those who were acquainted with Talleyrand knew that, as heavy 
work fatigued him, he himself never wrote any but strictly private 
letters or those which he considered, out of respect for the persons 
addressed, ought not to be written by a secretary. At all other times 
he dictated his correspondence. Having done so, he revised what 
his secretary had written, making such corrections as he deemed 
necessary; then the writing thus revised was recopied and filed among 
his papers. Sometimes, when he had confidence in the ability and 
intelligence of his secretary, he contented himself with giving the 
gist of his ideas to the secretary, leaving to him the care of drafting, 


and afterwards simply corrected the form, giving to the expressions 
more force and elegance. It was a text thus prepared, but no portion 
of which was probably in the handwriting of the author, that M. 
de Bacourt received in trust. In transcribing the text, M. de Bacourt 
did not dream of altering its character in the least, or, above all, of 
depriving it of any guarantee of exactness and authenticity. 

What would in fact be gained by having before us these original 
writings, although I have never said original ? They would be copies 
only like those I have received, except that instead of being bound in 
volumes and in the same handwriting, they would be in loose sheets, 
perhaps in different handwritings, all equally open to the suspicion of 
suppression or interpolation, and, to believe in them, it would still be 
mecessary to have confidence in the loyality of the testamentary 
executors and particularly of M. de Bacourt, 





THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wolcott Balestier, with a Preface 
by Henry James. New York: United States Book Company. 1892. 
=N men of promise die young, it is gratifyin o the friends 
J HEN men of lie j g, it is gratify to the f i 
left behind to dwel!, with unchallengeable faith, on the future 
that might have been, and give imagination the luxury of filling out 
the vague disc of the possible. Wolcott Balestier was a writer only 
incidentally. Young as he was when he visited England (twenty- 
seven) for the transaction of specific business for an American publish- 
ing house, he had a complicated American career behind him, He 
had administered libraries, started ‘‘businesses,” explored territories, 
conducted theatricals, edited periodicals, and published works. The 
sum of his literary achievement was a small one, a novel, which is 
in process of publication, the Mau/ahka, in collaboration with 
Rudyard Kipling, and the three short stories of the present volume. 
To Henry James’ intimate acquaintance, and faith in Balestier’s 
undeveloped capacities, is due the biographical sketch which opens 
the volume under notice. 

Reffey, the average woman, is a strong character. She had charge 
of the refreshment house at Metcham’s. Her lover, Dave Lewis, ran 
passenger train No. 14 up one day and passenger No. 3 down the 
next, and stopped for refreshments at Metcham’s both ways. His 
suit prospered, and he jilted the telegraph operator Mattie for her, 
but he opened his eyes, when he learned what Reffey’s ideas of a home 
were. Nevertheless a conductor has ‘‘opportunities,” and Dave made 
the most of his. When the wedding ceremony was over, and Dave 
took his bride home, he was ravished by her exclamations of surprise 
and delight. Her heart was full, she had to embrace him in every 
room. Butin the kitchen was a copy of the Maverick Sentinel, 
announcing in the railway gossip column, that Dave Lewis, the popu- 
lar conductor, had got the grand bounce from headquarters. Moving 
cause, the good old custom of ‘‘ Knocking-down.”’ 

**Oh, Dave!”’ 

He looked up and encountered Reffey’s hard eye, still fixed on him. 

‘* Don't look that way, Reffey. What's the dif.? They all do it.” 

‘*T know that,’’ answered she, hoarsely, “ but the rest don’t get found out,”’ 

* * * ~ * * x * * 7. * . 

**See here, Reffey lewis, are you a rip-roaring maniac, or a sensible woman, 
and my wife?”’ , 

Reffey came and stood before him with blazing eyes. 

‘**Do you think I could live an hour in the house that Mattie Baker could say 
was built with knock-downs?”’ 

The ferocious pride and malignity of her tone beat him down; he 
followed her out of the house, half-minded to kill her. On their way 
to the hotel she asked him for the key, she had forgotten something. 
Going back she raked the burning embers onto the floor and rejoined 
Dave. When they reached the railway station they looked back, and 
saw the flames shooting heavenward, and a cold feeling tightened 
about Dave's heart as he saw before him the vision of a long life with 
the woman beside him 
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SYBIL KNOX; OR, HOME AGAIN. A Story of To-day. By 
Edward E. Hale. 12mo, pp. 321. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 


[In Mr. Hale’s recipe fora hervine, the prime ingredient is a benevolent or 
philanthropic disposition. She may be beautiful and accomplished, amiable and 
witty, Dut if she does not, like Abou ben Adhem, love her fellow-men, Mr. Hale 
will have none of her. So, in this entertaining story, we have A/rs, Sidy! Knox, 
a New England widow of independent means, who, after spending several years 
in Europe, starts for her native land in the steamship 7rofic. The boat, meeting 
with an accident, returned to Queenstown, where was found her consort the 
Antarctic, just about to sail for New York. The Antarctic had no room for any 
more first-class passengers, therefore Mrs. Knox, desirous of getting home as 
soon as might be, took a berth in a second-class cabin, in which the other berth 
was occupied by a poor German woman, who spoke no English, coming with her 
little daughter to the United States in search of a husband, who had emigrated tu 
America to make a place for his wife and child, but of whom, after receiving 
from him five letters, there had been no tidings for a long time. Here was an 
opportunity for the exercise of Mrs. Knox's benevolence. On the arrival of the 
ship, she took to her home in Vermont the poor German woman and her daughter 
and set about searching for the missing husband. In what manner the search was 
conducted and whether the search was successful, there is no need to tell, since 
the reader will find all that in the book. Mingled with the hunt for the Teutonic 
emigrant is an account of the clever way in which were baffled the plans of a rail- 
way ‘‘ wrecker’’ of high degree, who was endeavcring to wreck, for his own 
emolument, a road, in the shares of which a large portion of Mrs. Knox’s fortune 
was invested. With New Englanders and New England ways Mr. Hale is 
intimately acquainted, and he gives us a sketch, doubtless from life, of a New 
England preacher, who ministered to a rural congregation. ] 


| E-had read the Bible respectfully, thoughtfully and naturally. He 

had sometimes mistaken the sense, but he was seeking for 
sense, and what he had found he had expressed. He was not like a 
priest, who, reading fromthe Book of Numbers, read ‘‘ The Lord said 
MOREOVER, unto Moses,” asif moreover had been the oracle addressed 
to the great leader. But at the instant ‘‘ the sermon” began all nat- 
uralness ceased, and the poor man entered on a function which he 
believed to be important, and which he had been taught by some one 
else to perform in a purely mechanical and almost unintelligent way. 

‘* Did you see me writing?” said John Furness, as they rode home, 
‘*T know the laws of the instrument so well that, so soon as we came 
to the word ‘ Physical,’ I knew that the next head would be ‘ Mental,’ 
and the next ‘ Spiritual.’ I thought it would amuse you if 4 jotted 
them down then and there on the paper. Here they are. ‘Then I] 
knew the second main head would be the man’s duty to himself, and 
here it is. You know the poor things have to have three heads 
always, like Cerberus. I was out on the third head. If I had 
preached the sermon I would have said something about God Him- 
self and His help in carrying on this affair. But he made that con- 
trast between Death and Life instead. Still, you see I was right six 
times out of nine ; I mean I had two heads right, with three sub- 
divisions to each. Is not that almost up to Cuvier?” 


FLOWER DE HUNDRED. The Story of a Virginian Planta- 
tion. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 

JIRGINIA is par excellence the American land of romance, and 

the War of Secession afforded another opportunity of showing 
the heroic stuff its sons and daughters are made of. Thackeray found 
in Virginia the material for one of his most brilliant novels, and the 
present volume promises to be a permanent contribution to American 
fiction. The story opens with the genealogy of the Throckmortons, 
an old Loyalist family which in the days immediately ‘‘before the 
war,” was represented by Richard Throckmorton, Esq., commonly 
known as the ‘‘The Colonel,” who at that time was the widowed 
owner of the mansion-house. 

His only surviving son, Phillip, became engaged to a Cuban girl, 
and the Colonel, for cause given, hated the Spaniards so intensely, 
that father and son were estranged. Phillip took his young wife to 
Jamaica, where both died of yellow fever. Tom, a cousin and 
early playmate of Phillip, the rolling stone of the family, had 
already drifted tothe West Indies, where he left his wife and child in 
Phillip’s care, and starting for Texas, was drowned en route. Tom's 
wife then sought an asylum with the Colonel, and started for Virginia 
with her own child and Phillip’s,—infant boys of the same age; the 
ship was wrecked before the Colonel’s eyes; the two children only 
were saved alive, and the body of Tom’s wife being robbed by a 
negro, there was nothing to distinguish which was Phillip’s boy but 
grand-paternal instinct. ‘The Colonel decided for the fairer of the two 
boys, and decided wrongly, as is shown inthe sequel. There is rivalry 
in love between the boys in after years, a rivalry which serves to 
bring out fine traits in both, and to send Miles, the true heir, off to 
Sicily to win laurels under Garibaldi, and to forget his boyish fancy 
in favor of a grander girl, who, at the close of the war, buys the estate 
from the impoverished Colonel, and brings it as her dower ‘to the 
rightful inheritor, 
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THE PROHIBITIONISTS. 





The Sixth National Prohibition Convention 
met in Cincinnati, on Wednesday, June 2g. 
Ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas was the 
Temporary Chairman, and Col. Eli F. Ritter, 
of Indiana, Permanent Chairman. The new 
National Committee elected its officers: 
Chairman, Samuel Dickie ;, Vice-Chairman, 
a P. St. John; Secretary, W. T. Wardwell; 

reasurer, Samuel D. Hastings. These 
officers, with A. A. Stevens, Helen M. Gougar, 
and James A. Tate, constitute the Executive 
Committee. The platform, as reported, advo- 
cated radical currency ideas, including free 
coinage of gold and silver. A minority report 
was presented advocating more conservative 
declarations on the currency and the tariff. The 
Convention adopted the minority report on 
the currency and the majority report on the 
tariff. General John Bidwell, of California, 
was placed in nomination by ex-Governor St. 
John; W. Jennings Demorest by John Lloyd 
Thomas, C. N. Grandison, a negro college 
professor of North Carolina seconded the 
nomination of Demorest, amid much enthus- 
iasm. L. B. Logan, placed in nomination 
Gideon T. Stewart, of Ohio. General Bidwell 
was nominated on the first ballot, at midnight, 
June 30: Bidwell, 590; Demorest, 139; Stewart 
179; Bascom, 3. ‘The nomination was made 
unaminous. Dr. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, was 
nominated for Vice-President. 


New York Voice (Proh.), July 7.—The Con- 
vention held in Cincinnati has done much to 
renew confidence in the wisdom, integrity, and 
political intelligence of the party. It has 
proved to be all that Judge Gresham predicted 
that it would be. A few days before it assembled 
an Illinois Prohibitionist had an interview with 
the Judge. In the course of the interview, 
learning that his visitor was on the way to the 
Prohibition Convention, the Judge remarked: 
‘* You are going to the most moral and most 
intelligent Convention that the American 
people have seen.” We believe that he was 
right. It was magnificent in point of size, 
wonderfully equipped with oratorical ability, 
quick to get to work and rapid in its dispatch 
of business, thoroughly level-headed, and, 
while at all times watchful of freedom and fair 
play, a Convention that had scores of com- 
petent leaders whose judgmert and sincerity it 
knew how to trust. No man went to that 
Convention, we venture to say, and came 
away withouta higher sense of the strength 
and dignity of the movement represented. 
One could not but be impressed, on looking 
over the Convention, with the presence of 
large numbers of men of responsibility and im- 
portance in their own communities who where 
there without any chance to distinguish them- 
selves, for they are not speakers; without any 
thoughts of office, for it is not yet near enough 
to the party to be a strong magnet; without 
any desire for a high old time, for the hotel 
barkeepers were the lonesomest men in Cin- 
cinnati last week. There were farmers and 
mechanics there who had come over 2,000 
miles at a personal expense of over $100 
without the expectation of being able to say a 
word on the floor of the Convention or to 
secure a single emolument in the way of office. 
The truth is that if one looks now-a-days to 
find the real representatives of the fpeopie, 
those who are the home-builders and com- 
munity-builders of America, those who repre- 
sent the real heart and conscience and thought 
of the millions who are not ‘‘in politics” in 
the professional sense of the phrase, he will 
not find them in the old-party Conventions, but 
in the Prohibition party’s Convention, drawn 
there by a great moral issue. This is not an 
idle boast; it is the simple truth. 


New York Witness (Proh.), June 29.—With 
a platform and ticket calculated to command 
respect from all quarters, the Prohibition 
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party should be able to poll a vote that will 
astonish the politicians, and give the brewers 
and distillers the chills and fever. 


Temperance Gazette (Camden, N. ]., Proh.), 
July 2.—The Prohibitionists have built up a 
separate organization as a means to an end; 
namely, the complete overthrow of the liquor- 
traffic. It isn’t an easy nora pleasant task; 
and, as there are no prerequisites attached, 
none but those who have the interests of the 
cause at heart have so far enlisted. 


Morris County Journal( Dover, N. J., Proh.), 
July t.—The Prohibitionists are better organ- 
ized than ever before, and will poll a surpris- 
ingly increased vote over any previous year. 


Whatever other results may ensue, the growth | 


of the Prohibition party vote will be a surprise 
to the entire nation. 


New Era (Springfield, O., Proh.), July t.— 
Prohibitionists do not ask to be entrusted with 
the government of the country because of the 
superior moral goodness of the men who vote 
the ticket; but because the party advocates 
principles of government that would be 
better for the country. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), July 2.—It is a singu- 
lar episode of the National Prohibition Con- 
vention that a resolution protesting against 
discourteous treatment of acolored delegate 
should have been ‘‘ howled down.” This oc- 
currence, as well as the nomination of a Texan 
for Vice-President, suggests the growth of the 
Southern element in the party. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), July 2.—The men 
and women assembled in Conventionat Cincin- 
nati are for the most part excellent people. 
They are in the main prompted by the best of 
motives. The very hopelessness of their 
cause, politically considered, emphasizes their 
unselfishness. They had no need to ask what 
they were there for, and it evidently was not 
for the offices, since it was evident that no 
offices were to be got by such means as they 
were using. We can only wish, while recog- 
nizing their most admirable intentions, that 
they mingled more of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the harmlessness of the dove. Then 


they would not, inthe name of temperance, } 
have taken such action as, were it to have any | 
political result, could only result in fastening | 


upon the country the grip of a party that to- 
day is as completely the ally and bond-servant 
of the rum-power, as of old it was of the slave- 
power. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), June 30.—Ex- 
Governor John P. St. John could deliver a 
most stirring oration on how Prohibition pro- 
hibits one from becoming President. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger (Rep.), July 1. 
—The Prohibitionists have an advantage over 
their brethren of other Conventions. When a 
dispute arises that threatens to make discord, 
they sing ‘‘Blessed be the Tie that Binds,” 
until the disputants have recovered their 
tempers. It would scarcely be safe for a man 
in the regular party Conventions to strike upa 
hymn when there was a fight in prospect. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.), July 
1.—Certainly, the Prohibition party has never 
made such an extraordinary exhibition during 
the twenty-four years of its existence as it has 
done in the National Convention of 1892. 
There was some chance for this organization 
to cut considerable of a figure in the present 
campaign, but no sooner was the opportunity 
discovered than it was repudiated, with sig- 
nificant emphasis. The Prohibition party may 
die the death of the righteous or unrighteous, 
but it will go it alone. It would rather trudge 
along in the rear of the politica! procession, out 
of sight, than be given a lift through temporary 
codperation with any other body of voters. 
So the very suggestion of fusion at Cincinnati 
was drowned in a furious chorus of noes. 
From the solemn earnestness of some of these 
good people, it might have been supposed that 
the fate cf nations, the destiny of untold mill- 
ions, depended upon the result of their coun- 
sels, The Prohibition party during all of its 
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j existence has essentially been a party of one 

idea—that of the destruction of the liquor- 

traffic and the rescue from misery of its count- 
|less victims. And yet, in this remarkable 
| Cincinnati Convention, a resolution declaring 

this one supreme idea to be the chief test of 
| party loyality was only saved from overwhelm- 
| ing rejection after the greatest fight of the ses- 
|sion. This goes to show to what an extent 
|the Prohibition party is being demoralized by 
the presence therein of the advocates and fol- 
| lowers of all kinds of outside isms. The Pro- 
| hibition party as a national organization is 
| being ridden to death by more than its share 


| of cranks. 
| 


| Baltimore American (Rep.), July 2.—The 





|ticket nominated by the Prohibitionists at 
| Cincinnati can be counted on as abundantly 
able to hold water. 


Chicago Mail (Rep.), July 1.—Whiskey is 
responsible for a good deal of wrangling, but 
the Prohibitionists down at Cincinnati seem to 
quarrel just as fluently as the older political 
sinners. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), June 30.—The 
Prohibition cause lends itself with great readi- 
ness as a subject for high-sounding phrases 
land glittering generalities. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), June 30.—It 
is commonly conceded that the Prohibitionists 
are the most zealous people in politics. Year 
after year they rally, as fresh and determined 
as ever,and hammer away at the ‘‘rum power.” 
Every four years they meet in National Con- 
vention, put up a Presidential ticket in the field, 
and wage an earnest campaign over all the 
country. ‘The enthusiastic leaders are without 
hope of reward, and no member of the party 
has an office of any consequence in sight, or at 
least within reach. All Prohibition workers 
realize the hopelessness of the cause which 
they are engaged in promoting, so far as 
possession of the offices is concerned. ‘They 
get credit from the public for devotion to 
principle. Undoubtedly they strive to secure 
what is regarded as an essential reform. These 
men and women areas honest in purpose and 
unselfish in action as they are warped in judg- 
ment. 


Cincinnati Times-Star(Rep.), July 1.—The 
trouble with the Prohibition party is that it has 
|taken on board too many kinds of political 
agitators and its campaigns have become too 
diffusive. In deciding upon an independent 
ticket and an independent campaign, the Con- 
vention displayed sound judgment. 


Toledo Blade (Rep.), July 2.—The Blade be- 
lieves that Prohibition is the only solution for 
the liquor problem. None other has ever been 
proposed which is not open to the fatal objec- 
tion that it leaves the saloon in existence; and 
so long as it does exist, so long will weak men 
be led to temptation and fall victims to the 
spell of the demon inherent in all alcoholic 
intoxicants. So long as rum is sold, so long 
the evil of drunkenness, and the pauperism, 
debauchery, disease, vice, and crime which it 
causes will afflict humanity. And when we 
have Prohibition we desire to have it effective. 
The mere passage of such a law will not 
change men’s natures, and stop the curse. 
The Blade believes thoroughly in Prohibition, 
but it knows that the people in many of the 
States are not ready for it. It, therefore, be- 
lieves in getting them ready the first thing. 
When they are ready, Prohibition will come 
as the logical result of that preparation. 
Hence we do not believe in a separate party, 
based on the idea of Prohibition. For twenty- 
five years we have had such a party, and it has 
accomplished—nothing. We believe its lead- 
ers to be sincere, but mistaken. Convinced 
themselves that Prohibition is the best policy, 
they turned at once to endeavor to reach it 
through a separate political party. Every ad- 
vance in Prohibition during the time that party 
has been in existence has been made by the 
votes of Legislatures whose members were ad- 
herents of other political parties. Every vote 
on a Constitutional Prohibitory Amendment 
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has shown tens of thousands of voters who 
believe 


in Prohibition, but will not affiliate 
with the Prohibition party. Compare the 
vote for any such amendment with the 
vote for the Prohibition party at the 


nearest State election thereto, and this truth 
will be clearly apparent. Neither the Repub- 
lican nor the Democratic party makes prohibi- 
tion a party tenet. The Chicago Democratic 
platform has a ‘‘sumptuary plank,” which is 
meant to oppose Prohibition, though that word 
is not mentioned init. The Republican plat- 
form has the temperance plank, but it does not 
commit the party to Prohibition. 
true that the bulk of temperance sentiment in 
the North is in the Republican ranks, and that 
in the South largely in the Democratic ranks, 
the fact remains that, in the present state of 
public opinion, for either of these parties to 
declare for Prohibition would be to defeat it. 
Those who believe in Prohibition are as yet a 
minority of the voters of the nation. We must 
educate until that minority is a majority before 
we can hope by legislation to make a success 
of Prohibition and to Pulverize the Rum 
Power. 

Detroit Journal (Kep.), July 1.—The specta- 
tors present at the Prohibition party Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati yesterday must have had 
hard work to tell it from the Chicago Demo- 
cratic Convention. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), July 3.—Speaking 
of cranks, Mrs. Helen Gougar makes enough 
revolutions per minute to secure honorable 
mention even in such a collection as that at 
Cincinnati. 


Detroit News (Rep.), July 1.—For the past 
twenty years the Prohibitionists of the country 
have been trying to transform the Republican 
party into a Prohibition party. ‘The attain- 
ment of this purpose is the only reason for the 
continuance of the National Prohibition organ- 
ization, for it is scarcely supposable that the 
Prohibitionists hope to eapture the electoral 
vote of the Nation during the lifetime of the 
youngest person now living. 
continuance of the agitation, to gain sufficient 


the two great parties, and force one of them 
to put a Prohibition plank into the platform. 
Republican -vision is never taken from this 
movement, and from year to year sweet words 
of conciliation in glittering generalities are in- 
serted in platforms to keep temperance Repub- 
licans at home. The olive branch held out 
this year is the following not very courageous 
utterance: ‘‘ We sympathize with all wise and 
legitimate efforts to lessen and prevent the 
evils of intemperance and promote morality.” 
This remarkably pious deliverance is surely 
not quite satisfactory to the Prohibs. for they 
are in the field this year with tenfold earnest- 
It is to be noted that the Democratic 
platform makes a direct bid for the liquor vote, 
and makes it impossible for Prohibition to 
expect anything from that quarter: ‘‘ We are 
opposed to all sumptuary laws, and an inter- 
ference with the individual rights of the citi- 
zen.” This is aimed directly at Prohibition, 
and was designed to hold the liquor vote. The 
utterances of either party on this question are 
of but little significance. Neither of them 
have the courage to meet the Prohibition 
party on such grounds as will satisfy the latter. 


ness. 


Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), July 1.—Both 
the persistent Prohibitionists and the rampant 
antis, will quietly take a back seat this year 
and fight this battle on the field staked out in 
Chicago. ‘The affairs of the lowa household 
will be attended to next year. 


Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), July 2.—It is 
the hope of the advocates of national Prohi- 
bition that some day they may be able to gain 
control of Congress and the Executive and 
thus, by national enactment, make the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants anywhere within 
the jurisdiction of the United States a crime, 
entailing penalties so severe as to be absolutely 
prohibitive. Some enthusiasts, moved proba- 
bly by the semblance of the Convention at 
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While it is | 


| Cincinnati to those of the other parties, are 
| hopeful enough to believe that the time has 
now come and that their party will play an 
important factor in the election this Fall. But 
the nationalization of the Prohibition Party, 
though it has made advancements, has been so 
slow as to dispel the hopes of the enthusiastic 
Prohibitionists. At all events this party, 
which casts only about two per cent. of the 
whole vote, will scarcely be ,likely to become 
an important National party very soon. 


Marshalltown (Lowa) Times - Republican 
| (Rep.), June 30.—It would hardly be expected 
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that we should go to the young, innocent, un- 
sophisticated Prohibition party to get words of 
political wisdom, but the following contains a | 
certain worldly political sentiment that we 

machine men can endorse. Chairman Dickey 

said: ‘‘ We don’t ask what a man’s religion is. 

We care not if he isa Protestant, Catholic, or 

infidel. Nor do we care whether he drinks or 

not, so he votes the Prohibition ticket. That 

is the test of party fealty. Any number of 

drinking men vote the Prohibition ticket every 

year. We wantall, and we want their votes. 

It is not a question of morals and religion. We 

are a political party, like any other, and must 

run our campaigns in a business way.” 


Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), July 2.—Miss 
Willard wants to blow both the old parties up 
with a ‘‘ dynamite fuse.” In the gentlest 
manner possible we venture to remind Miss 
Willard that the fuse, in the popular meaning 
of the term, is not used to blow people or _par- 
ties or things up, or down, The fuse, as a rule, 
would harm nobody, if it wasn’t for the dan- 
gerous thingumbob at the end of it. The Pro- 
hibition party now has a thingumbob—in fact 
two thingumbobs at the end of it; but the point 
is, are they dangerous? Heretofore the explo- 
sions of the party which has just nominated a 
President and Vice-President at Cincinnati 
have injured nothing but the cause it seeks to 
promote. The Republicans, according to Miss 
Willard, have nominated for President an hon- 





They me. by at . 2 
They hope, by 4 a tribute, 


; | on the Minneapolis Convention, ‘‘ to the clear 
strength to hold the balance of power between | 


| with it. 


est man anda Christian gentleman, ‘‘ It was 
’ said Miss Willard, in commenting 


record, the manliness, the remarkable ability, 
and the pure home life of our chief magistrate.” 
Now she wants to blow up the party which 
made such a nomination and the nominee 
The trouble with the talented editor 
of the Union Signal is the disease which 





afflicts all her sisters and brethren; she is covet- 
ous. If she can’t get fruitecake she wants to | 
starve. If she can’t wear angels’ robes she | 
insists on the garb of a Fiji Islander. If she | 
can’t have perfection she wants sin. In other | 
words, if she can’t get a Prohibitionist for | 
President she is going to do her best 10 defeat | 
the man whose nomination is 


“e 


magistrate.” 
arm of the devil and helping him over the 
stream, but it is laying the bridge for him, and 
taking good care that he gets safely on the 
other side. 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), June 29.—While the 
Prohibition vote in the country at large has 
realized a considerable growth in the last eight 
years, in the larger States the vote has not 
increased in late years, and wherever high 
license prevails, the effect is to reduce the 
Prohibition vote, for the reason that 
system, when properly enforced, appeals to 
the support of intelligent and practical people. 
Prohibition, on the other hand, has failed in 
its purpose wherever it has been adopted, and 
has also been a drawback to the material pros- 
perity of the States having it. 


New York World (Dem.), June 30.—The 
Prohibitionists, unlike many ‘‘ third party” 
men, are not trying to break into any other 
party, or win any other political advantage. 
They sacrifice whatever political influence they 
might otherwise wield for the sake of consist- 
ency in the advocacy of principle. Devotion 
of that kind is worthy of respect. Their course 








is not good politics. It is not reasonable nor 


that | 


a tribute to the | the leading issue of the Prohibition party. 
clear record, the manliness, the remarkable | any rate, if the reformers at Cincinnati expect 
ability, and the pure home life of our chief | to abolish the rum-traffic at the same time that 
This is not exactly taking the | they accomplish certain other of their Utopian 
| schemes, they cannot be hoping for immediate 


| 
| 
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practical. It pleases them to stand up and be 
counted. Sometimes it hurts the hypocritical 
Republicans—and that is a good thing. 


New York Sun (Dem.), June 29.—The Pro- 
hibitionists are not to be laughed at in a close 
election. They had a Presidential candidate 
named Fisk four years ago, who polled in this 
State 30,231 votes, and in the whole country 
very nearly a quarter of a million. 


Utica Press (Dem.), July 2. — The Prohibi- 
tionists are numerous enough to be taken into 
serious account in any political calculations, 
They believe they are right and have the cour- 
age to stand by their principles, and that is 
certainly commendable. That they commenced 
small is no fault, for other and more successful 
parties have had equally small beginnings. 
Their growth has been by no means as rapid 
as they expected, but though disappointed they 
are not disheartened, 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), July 3. — The 
trouble with the average Prohibitionist asa 
politician is he’s not willing to stand the 
drinks. 


Philadelphia Record(Dem.), June 30.—The 
admitted closeness of the battle between the 
two great parties lends more than the usual 
interest to the proceedings at Cincinnati and 
Omaha. 


Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), July 1.—The 
Prohibitionists are not consistent. They 
should not hold their Convention in a beer 
town. Some of the delegates are worldly wise 
enough to know that much of the money they 
will spend in Cincinnati will eventually reach 
the hated saloon-keepers. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), July 2.— The 
Prohibitionists made a good deal of fuss for a 
party which has no hope of success. 


Champion of Right and Freedom (Indian- 
apolis, Dem. Liquor Organ), July 2.—The Pro- 
hibitionists are having a tough time of it to 
hold their original name. Some want to call 
it one thing and some another. In our judg- 
ment it would be wise to change the name to 
‘* Crankologist.” 


Cincinnati South-West (Dem.), July 1.—No 
one believes that the Prohibitionists will cut 
much of a figure inthe campaign. ‘The people 
are too much interested in practical live issues 
to fool their suffrages away after rainbows. 
Four years ago the cold-water crowd polled 
250,000 votes in the United States. Neither 
one of the great political parties will have any- 
thing to do with them, knowing full well that 
to coquette with Prohibition is political suicide. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), July 1.—It would 
almost seem that Prohibition had ceased to be 


At 


success. 

St. Paul Daily News (Dem.), June 30.—The 
Prohibitionists are good fighters, and, if they 
cannot fight anybody else, they fight them- 
selves, 


Denver Times (Dem.), June 28.—The Pro- 


| hibitionists will not constitute the third party 


this year. When the votes are counted it will 
be seen that the political organizations will 
rank as follows: Republican, Democratic, Peo- 
ple’s party, Charles A. Dana, and the Temper- 


| ance folk, 





Salt Lake City Herald (Dem.), Fune 30.— 
The odd feature about the business is that, 
after all these years, temperance people have 
at last concluded that Prohibition is odious, 
and that moral suasion, accompanied by high 
license for liquor-selling, and State or local 
regulation of the traffic, is more effective than 
coercive deprivation in communities where the 
general sentiment is lax relative to the enforce- 
ment of the laws. 


Salt Lake Herald (Dem), July 1.—Ex- 
Governor St. John in his speech on taking the 
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chair in the temporary organization of the Pro- 
hibition Convention at Cincinnati on Wednes- 
day, represented his party as daring to do 
right, because it is right; that it stands for 
peace, prosperity, and happiness to every home 
and death to every saloon in the land. The 
first, of course, is to be obtained by the 
second—that is, the home to be preserved by 
the destruction of the saloon. He claims that 
his party, in which he is so distinguished a 
leader, demands for women equal pay in the 
shops and equal say at the polls; free ballot for 
the white man of Pennsylvanta, Massachusetts, 
and Iowa, as well as for the black man of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina; 
that the expenses of the Government shall 
be levied on the weaith instead of the neces- 
sities ot the people; that the coinage of 
both gold and silver shall be free; that the 
Government should own the railroad and tele- 
graph lines; that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent be elected by direct vote of the people; 
that the Presidential term be extended to six 
years, and nosuccessive term; that monopolies 
be destroyed, the worst of which is the liquor 
monopoly. It is admitted, of course, that in 
the above enumeration of objects to be con- 
tended for some are worthy the best thought 
of earnest men, and matters that will have to 
be faced by the great portion of the nation ere 
long. But where are the basic principles of 
government underlying such a party? They 
have no existence. ‘The objectsfor which that 
party contends are merely the twigs of a po- 
litical tree, unconnected with the trunks and 
the roots thereof. Such a party can never be 
formidable in national issues. 


Salt Lake Herald (Dem.), July 2.—Prohibi- 
tion can never be made a party issue in the 
country. Whiskey will never divide on either 
politics or religion. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), June 30. 
—The party is determined to go through all 
the motions of a Presidential campaign. They 
are inveighing against a great evil, but with 
methods that invite evils even greater. There 
is nothing of more importance than the free- 
dom of man. Society suffers not from too 
much, but from too little freedom. ‘The Re- 
publican party arrays itself against commercial 
freedom; the Prohibitionists against the free- 
dom of individualaction; while the Democratic 
party ‘‘ proclaims liberty throughout the land, 
and to all the inhabitants thereof.” 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), June 25. — The 
Chronicle has all along contended that Prohibi- 
tion is a political issue, and that the Prohibi- 
tion party is eager to push its war against 
Democracy wherever it can get a foothold. 


New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), July 2.—A 
lot of impracticable people may get together 
and fulminate threats at the liquor-traffic, and 
nominate candidates for the Presidential office 
from now on tothe end of the age, but they 
will never accomplish anything towards extin- 
guishing the vast and widespread evils tkey 
denounce, All morality is propagated by edu- 
cation, personal example, assisted by corrobora- 
tive or subsidiary legislation, but never by a 
brutal blow of physical force or of govern- 
mental power. 


New York Times (Ind.), July 2.—The Pro- 
hibitionists excite rather less interest than 
usual this year. ‘They have already nearly 
lost their hold in the East, and have never had 
any in the South, In the West their policy 
has been losing favor, but when that policy is 
given up by the Republican party the Prohibi- 
tionists, as an independent organization, makes 
its gains. It has not yet been given up in 
Kansas and Iowa, though in the latter State it 
has just had a narrowescape. So far as the 
Prohibition party draws strength from the 
regular political organizations, it is the Repub- 
lican party that suffers; and when its policy 
loses ground ina State, it is the Democratic 
party that gains. The only State in which it 
is likely to have much effect this year is Iowa, 
and there it will be due to the fact that the 
policy of Prohibition has decidedly lost ground. 
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It may possibly help to turn that State over to| It means to me the approach of the millen- 


the Democratic party. 


New York Times (1nd.), July 4.—A “ third 
party” is always, and in the nature of the 
case, pathetic, and to be politically pathetic is 
perilously near to being ridiculous. When a 
third party is a standing protest against the 
failure of the two principal parties to take 
account of an issue which to the partisans of 
the third party seems more important than the 
issues that divide them, it is a kind of forlorn 
hope, a party that sacrifices itself for the 
future. If its stand is conscientious, it deserves 
respect; if its stand is well chosen, and is vin- 
dicated by the progress of events, so that the 


greater parties come to be divided by the issue | 
that it has raised, and that one of them gravi- | 


tates to the remnant, it may even command 
admiration. ‘That was the case with the old 
Abolition party, which never, even to the 
Emancipation Proclamation itself, was directly 
of any political account, but which indirectly 
exerted an incalculable influence. It remains 
the type in our history of a third party that 
cannot be disposed of by sneers, but that it 
becomes increasingly necessary for the practi- 
cal politician to reckon with as time goes on. 
The only third party in our present politics 
that pretends to have found a moral issue on 
which to base its organization is composed of 
the Prohibitionists. ‘Their principle is that, if 
there were nothing to drink, men would not 
drink; if men did not drink, men would not 
get drunk; if meudid not get drunk, a great 
deal of the crime and misery of the world 
would vanish and disappear. If the Prohibi- 
tionists choose to stand up and be counted 
every four years in behalf of these propositions, 
nobody can offer the slightest objection on 
moral grounds, though he may on intellectual 
and political grounds. Why, then, in the 
name of such common sense as they may be 
supposed to retain, should they complicate 
their cause by professing opinions on other 
subjects? Their business is to attract all the 
people who believe in Prohibition, and for this 
purpose they ought not to repel one such per- 
son, They do repel such persons by announc- 
ing views on silver, woman suffrage, and the 
Government control of telegraphs. So long 
as the Prohibitionists stand up to be counted 
as Prohibitionists they are only in danger of 
becoming ridiculous; when they stand up to be 
counted as Prohibitionists and several other 
things besides, they have become ridiculous— 
even more ridiculous than pathetic. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), July 1.— 
They gallantly come forward year after year 
with their declaration of principles, and, as it 
is impossible that they should expect to be 
successful in winning office, there can be no 
doubt of their sincerity. This quality covers a 
multitude of sins. It is impossible not to sym- 
pathize with Prohibitionsts whose convictions 
are the result of personal suffering ; but, as 
Mr. Beecher is reported to have said of the 
Shakers, ‘‘ although the Lord doubtless loves 
them, it may be questioned if He admires 
them.” Fortunately, the wisdom of tolerance 
is now so generally admitted that the Prohibi- 
tionists cannot do much positive harm, al- 
though it is sad to see their waste of force 
which might do much good. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), July 1.—The $20,000 
Prohibition campaign fund, subscribed by the 
delegates to the Cincinnati Convention, shows 
that they are more willing to give than to 
receive. This is where they differ from the 
average delegates. 


Providence Journal (Mugwump), July 2.— 
Miss Frances E. Willard paid the delegates at 
Cincinnati a glowing tribute in her address 
before the Prohibitionist Convention. ‘‘ 1 was 
thinking of you, gentlemen, this morning,” 
she told them, ‘‘and I thought what a clean 
lot you are. I do not detect any cigar-smoke 
as I walk about my hotel, the bars of the city 
are not enriched one cent by your presence, 
and those blots of iniquity found in every city 
have received no revenue by your being here, 


|nium.”” Perhaps if Miss Willard had recalled 
| Abraham Lincoln’s remark about the men who 
| had no small vices she would not have been 
quite so sure of that. 


Baltimore Herald (ind.), July 1.—\t is fash- 
ionable to sneer at the Prohibitionists, and to 
write them down as a set of cranks and 
fanatics. But the man who carefully read: 
the proceedings of the Cincinnati Conventio: 
and reflects upon what was there done, wi! 
not feel like sneering. The Convention, as 
well as its platform and its candidates, are 
deserving of respect at every point. For the 
first time in the history of the Prohibition 
party there has been a comprehensive recogni- 
tion of the great questions at stake in our 
|national politics. Prohibition of the liquor- 
| traffic is still the chief issue, but there are 
besides clean-cut declarations on the tariff, the 
currency, the restriction of trusts, Government 
control of natural monopolies, on immigration, 
and similar subjects. ‘There is an air of states- 
manship in the platform, which, if we mistake 
net, will challenge the attention of voters. 
The Prohibition party must now be accredited 
with something besides honest intentions and 
courage of conviction. It has taken on political 
method and the views of statesmen. It has made 
a bold and united appeal to the voters of the 
nation upon questions of vital interest. There 
may be a difference of opinion as to the gov- 
ernmental policy suggested in the Prohibition 
platform, but there can be none as to its 
breadth of view, to its succinct statements, and 
to its catalogue of popular social, moral, polit- 
ical, and financial principles. The candidates 
named by the Convention are men of character 
and reputation. ‘They have been consistent 
advocates of Prohibition doctrines, and they 
are worthy representatives of a political organ- 
ization which is neither without prestige nor 
power. In past national elections the Prohibi- 
tionists have cut but a sorry figure, and yet fo1 
twenty years the party has been before the 
nation, growing slowly but surely all the time. 
Who knows but that in the political disaffection 
which agitates the ranks of the older organiza- 
tions the Prohibition party has now a chance 
little dreamed of? At all events, the party 
which has issued a platform and named candi- 
dates at Cincinnati will bear watching in the 
campaign a bout to begin. 








Washington Star (lnd.), July 1.—It is 
noteworthy that the Prohibition Convention, 
while not adhering to Prohibition as the sole 
issue, took a firm stand against fusion with the 
so-called People’s party. 


Indianapolis News (Ind.), July 1.—It is diffi- 
cult to treat the Prohibitionists as a political 
party seriously, We have entire and cordial 
sympathy with all wise efforts for the restric- 
tion of the liquor-evil. But we do not believe 
our Prohibition friends are going at it in the 
right way. You simply cannot do what they 
have started out to accomplish till human na- 
ture itself has been revolutionized or evolution- 
ized into a very different sort of thing from 
what it is at present. 


Indianapolis News (Ind.), July 2.—While 
the Prohibitionists have accomplished practi- 
cally nothing as a national party,it isdoubtless 
true, as Zhe Philadelphia Ledger says, that 
many recent ‘‘ reforms in connection with the 
liquor-traffic, though not directly accomplished 
by them, were certainly largely influenced by 
them.” 


Chicago News-Record (dnd.), June 30.—The 
bartenders of Cincinnati think the Convention 
now in session in that city a lamentable 
failure, 


Des Moines News (Ind.), June 30.—It is the 
greatest Prohibition Convention which ever 
assembled in this or any other country, and it 
bodes no good to those political parties that 
truckle to the liquor interests. 


Des Moines Nezes (ind.), July 1.—Bidwell 
and Cranfill will, of course, not carry Towa ; 
bat they will be well treated in Iowa, and will 
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poll a larger vote than their party has eve 
cast 
which a large portion of the people of Iowa 
firmly believe, and if they were successful in 
the nation, ‘t would be a great deal easier for 
lowa to keep itscolors flying on the same line. 
Nothing would help the cause in Iowa more 
than a large vote for Bidwell and Cranfill in 
the country at large. 


St. Louis Chronicle (Ind.), July 2.—The Pro- 
hibitionists insist on considering themselves 
one of the political parties, even to the extent 
of fighting like maniacs in their National Con- 
ventions, 


Minneapolis Progressive Age (Social RKe- 
form), July 2.—Wednesday and Thursday, of 
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before. They represent a principle in| The Century Magazine desired a series of ar- 


this week the National Prohibition Convention | 


will be held at Cincinnati. In one respect this 
is the most important Convention ever held by 
that party. We refer to the erfort that will be 
made in behalf of the union of the reform 
forces. It is to be hoped that the Convention 
will wave the olive branch, and grow strong 
in the thought that in union is the hope of suc- 
cess against our enemies. This is the auspic- 
ious time. No more opportune time will ever 
be than this, to lock shields against the con- 
sorting enemies of the people. Let all pledge 
against monopoly, which includes every dom- 
inating evil of society to-day. 


JOHN BIDWELL. 


Gen. John Bidwell,who has been nominated 
for President by the Prohibition Party, was 
born in Chautauqua County, New York, Au- 
gust 5, 1819. In 1841 he went to California. 
He served in the war with Mexico until its close, 
rising from second Lieutenant to Major. He 
was among the first to mine for gold, in 1848, 
on Feather river. In 1849 he was a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention, and 
ihe same year was elected a member of the 
Senate of the new State. He was a delegate 
the National Democratic Convention held 
in Charleston in 1860. During the war he was 
a Brigadier-General of the California militia, 
and in 1864 was elected a Representative to 
Congress on the Republican ticket, serving 
from December 4, 1865, to March 3, 1867. He 
was a delegate to the Philadelphia Convention 
in 1866. In1875 the Republicans of Califor- 
nia made him their candidate for Governor, 
but he was defeated by the combined opposi- 
tion of the corporations of the State. Soon 
after his defeat he became interested in the 
drink problem. His large ranche, known as 
‘* Banco Chico,” was conspicuous for its pro- 
ductive wine vineyards. He became a convert 
to the Prohibition faith, and caused all his 
vines to be dug up and destroyed, and all the 
wines in his cellars to be poured out, although 
this was done ata loss of $500,000. 
he became the Prohibition nominee for Gov- 
ernor, and was endorsed by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. He polled 10,000 votes, 2,000 
than Fisk polled for President in 1888. 
eral 


to 


more 
Gen- 
Bidwell is an anti-monopolist, and an 
equal suffragist, but first of alla Prohibitionist. 


The New York Voice (Proh.), July 7.—Gen- 
eral Bidwell’s career is one to excite personal 
euthusiasm, and his name has become identi- 
fied perhaps more prominently than that of 
any other man with the most heroic, entranc- 
ing, and important epoch of our nationnl exist- 
ence. The true epic of our national existence 
is the story of the wonderful migration west- 
ward which began with such abounding force in 
the first half of the century, and which has, in 
the lifetime of a single generation, built up 
empire after empire, wrested fabulous wealth 
from the bowels of the earth, and established 
granaries for the world where a few years ago 
the Indian, the buffalo, the grizzly, and the 
<oyote were about the only denizens. It is 
an epic not of war and _ its destructive 
horrors, but of empire-building. The story 
of the discovery of gold in California and 
the fevered rush from the ends of the 
earth, reads now like a tale of endless wonder, 


In 18go | 


a few months ago the conductors of 
ticles of historical importance and popular 
interest to take the place of the series on the 
Civil War, they chose as a subject this won- 
derful epoch of empire-building in the far 
West. Of all the men prominently identified 
with that period, Gen, John Bidwell stood 
foremost and was selected to contribute the 
introductory article of the series, as well as a 
number of other articles. He antedated John 
C. Fremont. When a mere boy in years he 
organized and carried through the first emi- 
grant train that went overland to California. 
From that day to this his name has been iden- 
tified with the development of the Pacific 
coast and the extension of American civiliza- 
tion from ocean to ocean. Born of New Eng- 
land ancestry, in the State of New York, 
whose coasts are laved by the surf of one ocean, 
struggling and toiling as a lad of 17 with 
the settlers of the middle west, and later de- 
veloping into a foremost figure among the 
builders of empire onthe shores of another 
ocean, his life spans the nation from shore to 
shore, and he stands forth a typical represen- 
tative of the forces that have made America. 
A pioneer in the days of the nation’s early 
struggles with nature, the youngest member 
of California’s first Constitutional Convention, 
a General in the days of war,a Congressman 
and a magistrate inthe days of peace, and to- 
day in his political conne tions a fearless up- 
holder of a minority party, and in his occupa- 
tion a representative of the great farming 
interests upon which the material prosperity 
of the country rest, no candidate ever stood 
before the people more worthy of their honor 
and deserving of their confidence. 





Harriman Daily Advance (Proh.), July 2. 
He is a man of forceful character and a leader 
among men. In his own State few men are 
better known or more highly esteemed for 
good qualities of head and heart. 


New York Maitland Express (Rep.), July 
—The Prohibitionists have chosen Gen, John 
Bidwell, of California, as Presidential candi 
date. It is to be hoped they will derive some 
real satisfaction from squandering their votes 
on election day. 


ww ° 
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Ne w York Record: , (Aep. ». July 2.—High 
bids are sometimes offered for Presidential 
nominations. Even the Prohibitionists nomi- 
nated Bidwell. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), July t.— 
The Prohibs. have nominated Gen. John Bid- 
well for President on a cold water and Free 
Trade diet—that is, platform. ‘The General is 
a good-looking man, apparently weighing 
about 250 pounds, or maybe 350, and with 

whiskers almost as long as Peffer’s, but he will 

| not be able to bid well enough to catch the 
| popular sympathy for his cause. The Prohibs. 
| in this Convention have at least come out under 
| their true colors. They have been disguised as 
| Democrats heretofore. Now they are simply 
dry Democrats. 











Troy Times (Rep.), July 1.—John Bidwell, 
of California, is the Prohibition nominee for 
President. ‘That settles it. New York will 
not furnish the country with the next Presi 


Bascom would be taken. 
given the pivotal State a chance. 

| Troy Telegram (Rep.), July 2.—The Pro- 
| hibition “ticket is headed by Bidwell, of the 
Wine State, and Cranfill, of the land of the 
bowie knife. Their popularity certainly does 
not come from the fact that they live in doubt- 
ful states. 


Boston Daily Traveller (Rep.), July 2.—St. 
John defends General Bidwell’s vote on Pacific 
railroad questions when in Congress, on the 
ground that he desired to please his con- 
stituents. St. John would have done better 
had he not attempted to explain. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), July 4.—For the first 
time probably in all its history, the Third 
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dent. Troy had hoped tothe last that neighbor | —The Prohibition 


That would have | excellent candidate for President, Gen. John 
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party now has a reformed distiller at its head, 
It is an inspiring or chilling reflection, accord. 
ing as you look at it, that a big fortune gained 
in the wine and brandy trade is going to be 
used to pay the rent of Prohibition headquar- 
ters, and hire Prohibition orators and Prohi- 
bition torchbearers during the campaign. Some 
people will like the notion, other people won’t. 
But it is something of a novelty in Prohibition 
politics, in the national field at least. 


Wi kes-Barre Record (Rep.), July 2.—Bid- 
well « the candidate of the Prohibitionists for 
Presic2nt. He will have to Bidhigher to get 
within anything like reaching distance of the 
electoral vote of any one State. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), July 2.—Bidwell 
is the name of the Prohibition Presidential 
candidate. Bidfareweli will suit him better 
after the election. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), July 2.—Those 
who know General Bidwell, of California, 
unite in hearty expressions as to his excellence 
as a man and citizen. While his political 
course in former times was sharply criticised, 
the fact that ‘* he destroyed 245 acres of vine- 
yard loaded with grapes” made him great in 
the eyes of the Prohibitionists assembled at 
Cincinnati. It covered every political sin if he 
had any. Had General Bidwell lived in the 
days of Moses and been guilty of such vandal- 
ism in the Hebrew vineyards, the old prophet 
would doubtless have had him ‘‘ stoned to 
death outside the camp.”’ It will be remem- 
bered that it was spoken of as the crowning 
glory of ‘‘the Promised Land”’ that there 
grew on its vines ‘‘ great clusters of purple 
grapes.” The sight of those grapes, speci- 
mens of which the faithful old Caleb brought 
to Moses, doukttless cheered the whole nation 
after its long forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness. 


St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.), July 2. — Who's 
Bidwell of California anyway? Nobody seems 
to know outside the cold-water Convention, 
and not many inside. Why was he nominated? 
Nobody seems prepared to answer this con- 
undrum any more than the other, but it is 
possible that the mistake was made under the 
delusion that his name was not Bidwell, but 
Runwell, 


Salt Lake City Tribune (Rep.), June 29.—He 
has nota practical idea inthe world. Heisa 
good, true man; he would sooner die than do 
i dishonest act. As a candidate on the Pro- 
hibition ticket he would do as well as anyone, 
but if there were any prospect of electing a 
Prohibition candidate, he would be the last 
man in the world to be entrusted with the high 
office of President of the United States. 

} 


New York Sun (Dem.), July 2.—The out- 
for General Bidwell is not reassuring; 
but he is a gentleman and a scholar, as well as 
a rich man, and we greet his entrance into the 
Presidential arena with pleasure, and the hope 
that he is a philosopher as well asa soldier. 
Philosophy is the first and most desirable attri- 
bute in a man who runs for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States on the Prohibitionist 
ticket. 


look 


New York Evening World (Dem.), July 1. 
party has nominated an 


Bidwell, of California, It need scarcely be said 
that while he is a good soldier and a man of 
high personal worth he is not likely to be 
elected. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), July 1.—Gen. 
John Bidwell of California has been nominated 
by the Prohibitionists. Whether he will figure 
as the third-party candidate or the fourth-party 
candidate is undetermined. In any event he 
will cover a good deal of ground. One of his 
admiring eulogists, in the Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, declared that he is ‘‘ eighteen inches 
taller than Grover Cleveland,” and so much 
higher than the Republican nominee that he 
would ‘‘ hide him hat and all.” Certainly, if 
amplitude of physical equipment counts for 
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anything, General Bidwell ought to make a 
tremendous run. It is not every day that the 
American people have an opportunity to cast 
their ballots for a veritable Hercules. They 
doubtless understand that General Bidwell, if 
elected, would experience no difficulty in en- 
forcing the principles for which he stands. 
With him in the Presidential chair, an end 
would summarily be made of the traffic against 
which he has set his face. But will General 
Bidwell’s prodigious physique enable him to 
save the day? 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.), July 2.—The Pro- 
hibitionists put on the ticket with General Bid- 
well, for President, J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, 
for second place. He is unknown to fame, 
but is styled a ‘* Dr.,” but whether of medicine 
or theology is not stated. He will hardly dis- 
turb the 150,000 majority Texas usually rolls 
up for the Democracy. 


Baltimore News (Dem.), July 1.—Female 
influence in politics has been much talked of 
lately, but it does not seem to have amounted 
to a great deal in the case of Mr. W. Jennings 
Demorest. Among the women of the coun- 
try no name is better known than his, and his 
fashion-plates are lovely. The ladies whose 
husbands belong to his party, it might be sup- 
posed, Would have carried the fashion-aspirant 
totriumph. But they did not. Bidwell, the 
ex-wine-grower and monopolist, beat him 
with ease. 


Toledo Bee(Dem.), July t1.—General Bidwell 
is a man withanational reputation. His mili- 
tary record in the struggle of California for 
freedom and Statehood is one of exciting inter- 
est. He is a man competent to fill the high 
office for which he is nominated, and his name 
is revered by all Californians. He is a consis- 
tent Prohibitionist. Of course, General Bidwell 
expects nothing on the Prohibition ticket but a 
large vote, and that he will doubtless receive; 
but he is not the man to be belittled by any 
politician or stump-orator. He is a man of 
character, history, brains, and principle. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), July 3.—The chief 
claim of the Prohibition party's candidate for 
President to prominence in that party seems to 
be that after he had made a huge fortuue out 
of the brandy business he declared himself 
content, plowed under his grape vines, and 
began spending the interest of the money thus 
made in an attempt to prevent other people 
from growing rich in the same manner. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), June 30.—It is 
strange that those who oppose Bidwell should 
take up his past record, and show that he once 
made wine and opposed a $2 tax on brandy. 
These facts should be the strongest arguments 
in his favor. He tore up his vines and burned 
them at a great sacrifice, and quit the business 
which was bringing him in > large yearly 
income. 


Mida’s Criterion (Chicago Liquor Organ), 
uly 1.—The Presidential nominee of the 
Prohibs. is Gen. John Bidwell, a farmer in 
California, whose land extends fourteen miles 
in length and three miles in width. He isa 
Prohib. who wants the earth, and prohibits any 
one else from coming within miles of him. 


Denver News (Dem.), July 2.—General Bid- 
well, the Prohibition nominee for President, 
is one of the California argonauts of 1849. He 
is almost a giant in size, and can boast of some 
rare old brands of wine from his own vineyard. 
It is rather a queer selection for a Prohibition 
candidate. 


Richmond State(Dem.), July 1.—The Pro- 
hibitionists nominated General Bidwell, of 
California, for President. He is a man of 
some prominence and will no doubt draw 
largely from the Republican vote in California. 
The Prohibition vote in the South is not large, 
and we do not think there is any danger of the 
Prohibition party giving the Republicans any 
Southern State. 


Fort Worth Gazette (Dem.), July 2.—Gen. 
John Bidwell, of California, is the Prohibition 
lamb put up for slaughter as a Presidential 
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candidate. Salt creek shipping is to be limited 
to Western men this year. 


2.—General John Bidwell is the Prohibition 
edie for President. He may bid well, 
but he will be outbidden. As an enemy of the 
wine-industry in his adopted State, he will be 
regarded as little less than a traitor. 


Boston Herald (iud.), July 4.—General Bid- | 


well, the Prohibition candidate for President, 
appears to have something of a record in the 
wine-making line. He was formerly the lead- 
ing wine and brandy producer in this country, 
and he is understood to have amassed a hand- 
some fortune in the business. Seven years ago 
he had the largest brandy still in California 
and over §00 acres in wine grapes. It was his 
second wife who induced him to uproot the 
larger part of his grape vines and to put fruit 
trees in their place, but he has still 150 acres 
devoted to grapes, which, however, are sold 
only for table use. There seems to be some 
doubt as to whether some of these grapes do 
not ultimately find their way to the brandy 
stills, as there is not a ready market for 1,000,- 
ooo pounds of table grapes, and it is not pre- 
tended that General Bidwell, keeps track of the 
product of his vineyard, after the fruit passes 
out of his hands. Perhaps General Bidwell’s 
grape crop had better be investigated. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 


DATE. 

The New York Voice (Proh.), Fuly 7.—J. B. 
Cranfill is a typical representative of ‘the new 
South. Too young to have been in the Civil 
War, he stands fronting the future with its 
aspirations, and not the past with its sorrows 
and its prejudices. He is an appropriate com- 
panion to General Bidwell, the one represent- 
ing the glories of the past, the other represent- 
ing the hopes of the future; one representing 
the great West, and the other the new South 
destined to become equally great. Four years 
ago Cranfill was talked of as our candidate for 
Vice-President, but he was too young to re- 
ceive the nomination, being under thirty-five. 
Several years before that,’and before he had 
joined the Prohibition party, he was talked 
of in the papers of Texas as a candidate 
for Governor—but again before he was 
old enough to be eligible to the _ office. 
During those years he published 7e Advance 
of Waco. Converted to the Prohibition 
party about the year 1886, he immediately 
threw himself and his paper into the thick of 
the fight, speaking, writing, organizing. Never 
yet have there come from below Mason and 
Dixon’s imaginary line editorials quite so ring- 
ing and thrilling as his. Very largely to his 
courage and eloquence and energy was due the 
amendment campaign in Texas in 1887, re- 
sorted to by the politicians to stem tbe Pro- 
hibition party tide. Once in this contest, he 
has continued to stand steady and immovable. 
The Prohibitionists of Texas love and honor 
him, as their solid delegation in his support 
attested. Popular among all classes, honored 
in the great Baptist denomination of the South 
with editorial and other official positions, an 
eloquent speaker, a lucid and vigorous writer, 
abounding in health and physical strength, he 
unites in himself qualities that make him of 
necessity distinguished and honored. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.), July 
2.—Mr. Cranfill, of Texas, has been nomi- 
nated for Vice-President on the Prohibition 
ticket. When a Texas gentleman lends his 
name to the cause of Prohibition, it looks as 
though the principle was beginning to take 
root. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), July 2 
How does it come that Mr. Cranfill, of Texas, 
is nominated on the Prohibition ticket ? Most 
Texans are cram full of a liquid that beats 
water for potency. But maybe Mr. Cranfill 
isn’t a truly truly Texan. 

Memphis Public Ledger (Dem.), July 1.--The 


Prohibitionists have nominated a newspaper 


| rum-power 
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| man for Vice-President, in the person of Mr. 
| J. B. Cranfill, 
New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.), July | 


of Waco, Tex. ‘‘ Cran” is one 
of the liveliest in the profession, and has had 
more ups and downs than any man in the 
country. For years he conducted a_ red-hot 
Prohibition paper, for God, for Home, and 
Native Land, and the way he pulverized the 
wasa sight worth seeing. Thre: 
years ago he entered the pulpit and smote 
Satan hip and thigh, scaled the frowning ram 
parts of sin, and hurled thunderbolts of wrath 
upon unbelievers. ‘The announcement that he 
has returned to politics will be a painful sur- 
prise to his friends, mitigated by the reflection 
that as a candidate for Vice-President on the 
Prohibition ticket he is not in politics far 
enough to hurt much. 


THE PLATFORM. 


The Prohibition party, in National Convention as- 
sembled, acknowledging Almighty God as the source 
of all true governmentand His law as the standard to 
which all human enactments must conform to secure 
the blessings of peace and prosperity, presents the 
following declaration of principles: 

The liquor-trafflc is a foe to civilization, the arch 
enemy of popular government and a public nuisance. 
It 1s the citadel of the forces that corrupt politics, pro- 


mote poverty and crime, degrade the nation’s home- 
life, thwart the will of the people, and deliver out 
country into the hands of rapacicus class interests. 


Alllaws that under the guise of regulation legalize and 
protect this traffic or make the Government share in 
its ill-gotten gains are ‘‘ vicious in principle and 
powerless as a remedy.”’ 

We declare anew for the entire suppression of the 
manufacture, sale, importation, exportation, and trans 
portation of alcoholic liquors as a beverage by Federal 
and State legislation, and the full powers of the 
Government should be exerted to secure this result. 
Any party that fails to recognize the dominant nature 
of this issue in American politics is undeserving of the 
support of the people. 


New York 
feature of the 
entirely of the 


Voice (Proh.), July 7.—One 
tier ll is the disappearance 
word ‘‘Prohibition,’’ except in 
the first line, where the name of the party 
occurs. The word is dropped not to lessen, 
but to strengthen, the deliverance on the drink- 
issue. The purpose of a law may be to 
prohibit; the purpose of a party should be to 
suppress. Prohibition is accomplished when 
the law is enacted; suppression is accomplished 
when the law is enforced. The quickest way to 
achieve Prohibition is by a non-partisan (so- 
called) amendment fight; the only way to 
achieve suppression is by a party that will 
apply prohibitory law. One word lays stress 
on the law; the other word lays stress on the 
enforcement of the law. The Prohibition 
party is after suppression of the drink-traffic, 
and Prohibition is but one step toward it—a 
step that is absolutely essential, it is true, but 
nota step that takes us tothe goal. The distinct- 
ion is a very real and very important one. 

It is the best platform of the four platforms 
now before the people. No man that does his 
own thinking ever expects to find a political 
platform that suits him at every point. The 
idea that a man cannot stand with a party if 
he disagrees with anything in its platform is 
an erroneous one which, if prevalent, would 
require us to have several million parties in 
this country every year, and the blanket 
ballot-law would have to provide for a ware- 
house foreach ballot. Westand for the Pro- 
hibition candidates, the Prohibition platform, 
and the Prohibition party. 


New York Witness (Proh.), July 7. — The 
majority of the Platform Committee were in- 
flationists, and advecates of paternal govern- 
ment in general; and they produced a docu- 
ment which would have put anend to any hope 
of increasing the party vote in the Eastern 
States; but after a good deal of earnest discus- 
sion their platform was modified by the Con- 
vention in two important respects. The free- 
coinage clause was stricken out, and a resolution 
was added inviting all who recognized Prohibi- 
tion as the main issue to come into the ranks 
of the party, whether they approve or 
approve of the other planks in the platform. 
That resolution virtually admits that the Pro- 
hibition plank is the only one upon which the 
members of the party are thoroughly agreed, 
and the only one that is a test of fitness for 


dis- 
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membership in the party. The most earnest 
opponents of the paternal government idea can 
therefore vote the Prohibition ticket without 
any sacrifice of their self-respect. Thus the 
Convention was safely steered round the first 
rock on which it might have split. 


New Era (Springfield, O. Proh.), July t.— 
Omaha will be dumb on the liquor question. 
A platform silent on that question is a liquor 
platform, and its candidate, whatever his per- 
sonal sentiments, becomes a defender of ‘‘ the 
crime of crimes.” 


Providence Independent Citizen (Proh.), July 
2.—A broad enough a platform for any true 
American to stand on. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), July 1.—The Pro- 
hibition party in its National Convention per- 
formed a performance that is, we think, unique 
in the history of party conventions. After 
hours of hot debate it adopted a platform de- 
claring in favor of Prohibition, Woman Suf- 
frage, unlimited currency, and Free ‘Trade, 
and after this had been done it proceeded to 
undo it all by adopting an additional plank de- 
claring Prohibition to be the only dominant 
issue, and stating, in effect, that the other parts 
of the platform were only expressions of indi- 
vidual opinion and not binding on any Prohibi- 
tionist unless they suited him. It was a queer 
and inconsequential ending of a hot and ran- 
corous debate, 


Philadelphia Public Ledger (Rep.), June 28. 
—This extension of the Prohibition platform 
is much more likely to get votes from the in- 
considerate than to increase the admiration 
and regard of the judicious for the party, as 
the new planks are quite as radical and not so 
sound, nor defensible, as were the original 
ones. The proposed Cincinnati platform is 
not one upon which the people will consent to 
elect a President of the United States. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), July 2.—The 
attempt to lift the Prohibition party into a 
national organization is not an overwhelming 
success, judging from the platform promulgated 
as its declaration of principles. The trouble 
seems to be that the party, in order to attract 
votes, has seen fit to go gunning into strange 
pastures, with the resultthat the platform as a 
whole cannot be accepted by the business 
interests. So far as the liquor-question is con- 
cerned, the Convention stuck to its doctrine. 
But the moment that it got upon a different 
track it lost its head completely. Asa whole, 
the platform is filled with vagaries that will 
hinder rather than strengthen theticket. Men 
who might be attracted by the treatment of 
Prohibition, if they have business interests, 
cannot accept the doctrines enunciated in other 
respects. The Prohibition party cannot be 
looked upon as at all dangerous to either the 
Republican or Democratic parties. It might 
have been made a factor in the campaign, but 
under the circumstances it becomes merely a 
side show—an extra bob to the tail of a kite. 


Wilkes-Barre Record (Rep.), Fuly 1.—The 
platform of the Prohibitionists is found to be 
a very funny jumble when one comes to exam- 
ine it. It declares, of course, for absolute 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors for use as a_ beverage, 
which is very proper and consistent from the 
standpoint of those who brought the party 
into being. But it does not stop with this. It 
goes off into adomain of political and eco- 
nomic problems as broad almost as the very 
earth itself. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), July 
1.—When the Prohibition party adds to its 
platform other issues than the one indicated in 
its name, it weakens itself. So long as its one 
dominant idea is the suppression of the liquor- 
traffic, it can attract voters who are willing to 
consider all other questions as unimportant un- 
til that one is decided, but when the party 
takes up the questions of Tariff, coinage, and 
such matters, it has no excuse for its existence, 
for the reason that the two great parties cover 
these points in a muck more thorough manner. 


THE 
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The structure is weakened by every addition, | their platform. 


and contradicted in its entirety by the resolu- 
tion added to it by the Convention. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), July t.—lts plat- 
form is a thing of shreds and patches, the 
parts whereof have less agreement with one 
another than the pieces used by our grand- 
mothers in the products turned out at their 
quilting parties of yore. The planks are a re- 
gular mosaic of parti-colored materials. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), July 1.—What they 
gain by widening their platform they lose in 
strength, for with the added issues comes 
division of the old unity of thought and feeling 
on the one controlling and all-absorbing idea. 
So far in their Convention Prohibition appears 
to be of less importance than some other 
things not thought of when the party was most 
hopeful and enthusiastic. 


Rochester Post Express (ind.), July 1.—The 
Prohibition party is very anxious for votes and 
the general tendency of late years isto broaden 
the platform and call for a greater number of 
‘‘reforms,” and on some of these it is not con- 
sistent. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), July ,2.—The Pro- 
hibitionists want to raise the national revenues 
by tax-levies on the property of the country. 
That is a worse article of Free Trade than the 
Democrats offer. 


Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), July 2.—The 
significant feature of the Convention was the 
purpose of its leaders to broaden its platform 
so aS to invite to its organization the other 
elements of unrest, and the aim of the St. 
John coterie to tone down the ultra demands 
of the few who believe that national Prohibi- 
tion is the only issue before the country. 
With such a platform the Prohibition party 
will attract very little attention during the 
campaign. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette (Rep.), July 1. 
—Its platform embraces every public question, 
from woman’s suffrage and Sunday rest to 
tariff and the currency. In the planks, and 
the nails, and the hammering, are apparent the 
handiwork of the apostle, St. John. Fortu- 
nately for the credit of the party it was not 
forgotten to say something in the beginning of 
the resolutions about the suppression of the 
liquor-traffic, and, happily, it was not neg- 
lected to ‘‘ arraign the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties as false to the standards reared 
by their founders.” 


Chicago Evening Post (Dem.), July 1.—Con- 
trasting this terse, orderly, and definitive 
statement of principles with the declarations 
of the two larger parties at Minneapolis and 
Chicago, an unprejudiced person will at once 
pay to it the tribute of his admiration, if not 
his approval. The Prohibitionist utterance, 
shorter than either by more than half, makes 
a distinct impression on the mind and leaves 
no man in doubt at its close, whether he 
approves or disapproves what it contains. It 
has been the fashion to denounce the Prohibi- 
tionists as freaks and cranks, but if this plank 
is a taste of the quality of their minds, we do 
not know where to look among the muddle- 
headed tariff ‘‘ experts” and ‘‘ specialists” for 
the equal to the mind that framed it. ‘‘ Clear 
speech,” said the wise man, ‘‘is impossible 
without clear thought.” 


Chicago News Record (Ind.), Fuly 2.—From 
the Prohibitionist point of view no just cause 
for complaint can be found against the Cin- 
cinnati ticket and platform. ‘The platform is 
not uncertain in its pronouncement against 
the liquor traffic. It is equally clear and out- 
spoken on the woman-suffrage question. 
Taken as a whole the platform is a moderate 
and well-worded declaration of principles by a 
party which, through strong effort and upright 
methods, has secured for itself the respect of 
all classes of citizens. 


Minneapolis Journal (Rep.), Julv 1.—The 
Prohibitionists did put a few good planks in 
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They demand regulation of 
immigration, restraints upon mob-law, protec- 
tion of the people in their weekly rest-day, 
arbitration, and the separation of Church and 
State, and the supremacy of the English 
language. As itis, however, the Prohibition 
party does not stand for the abolition of the 
liquor-traffic exclusively. That is only one 
plank out of a dozen in the platform, covering 
as many topics. They will never win on this 
line. 


Colorado Springs Gazette (Rep.), July t.— 
Their platform proves that even the Pro- 
hibitionists like to flavor their cold water with 
other things, 


Topeka State Journal (Rep.), July 1.—The 
Prohibition plank was in the middle of the 
road and the party had to stand on it. That 
was inevitable, 


New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), July t.— 
However, much we may favor an honest and 
determined movement against the evils of the 
liquor-traffic, it requires a political digestion 
which can dispose comfortably of a great deal 
of despotism and centralization on the part of 
the Government to swallow the platform set 
forth by the Prohibition Convention on Thurs- 
day. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

No citizen should be denied the right to vote on ac- 
count of sex, and equal labor shouid receive equal 
wages witiout regard to sex. 

Spring field Republican (Jnd.), July 3- 
‘* Equal labor should receive equal wages 
without regard to sex,” is a proposition in the 
National Prohibition platform which every- 
body will endorse. But if it is put forth as a 
declaration of policy to be embodied in law, 
then, like the plank demanding the suppression 
of the liquor t-affic, it shows that the framers 
of the platform have too great faith in the 
power of statute law to reform the world, 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), June 30.—Ex- 
Governor St. John extemporized a phrase 
which is likely to become a war-cry. He said: 
‘*We «iemand for women equal pay in the 
shop and equal say at the polls.” This is 
terse and felicitous; and, if ‘‘ equal pay in the 
shop”’ means equal pay for equal work, 7%e 
Xecord indorses that half of the demand of the 
Prohibition leader. 

Parkersburg Daily State Journal (Rep.), 
Fuly t.—The Prohibitionists cannot hope to 
win favor or make much headway in West Vir- 
ginia so long as they advocate woman suffrage. 


THE CURRENCY. 


The money of the country should be issued by the 
General Government only, and in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demands of business, and give full oppor- 
tunity for the employment of labor. To this end an 
increase in the volume of money is demanded. and no 
individual or corporation should be allowed to make 
any profit through its issue. It should be made a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public and private. 
Its volume should be fixed at a definite sum per capita, 
and made to increase with our increase in population. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger (XRep.), July 2.— 
Even the Prohibitionists rejected a free coin- 
age plank by a large majority. The People's 
party may give comfort to the silver men; 
otherwise they will have to flock by themselves. 


Chicago Daily Globe (Dem.), July t.—At 
Cincinnati the silver question creates sad havoc 
and threatens the water plank with extinction. 
Prohibition means only one thing—the teetotal 
craze—and when other planks are sought to 
be added, the little party of ‘‘ drys” cease to 
be distinguished and begin to be extinguished. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), July 2.—The money 
plank of the Prohibition platform just made in 
Cincinnati is worthy of the cranks who formu- 
lated and adopted it. They have pledged 
themselves to rank fiatism. They do not want 
either gold or silver, or a currency redeemable 
in those metals. ‘hey want fiat paper money 
issued by the Government, which would be 
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irredeemable fiat shinplasters. This, as far as 
finance is concerned, is the outcome of the 
twenty years’ reflection of the ‘‘ Dry” cranks. 
It is the result of their studies and researches 
and the fruit of their unripe thought during 
that period. 


St. Paul Daily News (Dem.), July 1.—The 
fight over silver in the National Prohibition 
Convention resulted in a platform without any 
silver plank at all. It does not matter much. 
Had the Convention decided to adopt no plat- 
form whatever, it would have been just about 
the same. 


Kansas City Journal (Rep.), July 2.—And 
now the Prohibition party has its platform 
before the people, which, aside from its special 
plank, has many good things in it that many 
outside its ranks can approve. But free silver 
got a black eye, almost as deep in hue as from 
the Democrats at Chicago. The very high 
water mark of Prohibition theory—the utiliza- 
tion as money of the product of American 
mines—is only an endorsement of Republican 
law on the statute book. 


Kansas City Times (Ind.-Dem.), July ..— 
Prohibitionists knocked out free silver and 
adopted a Tariff Reform plank. If they would 
cut out Prohibition they would make good 
Eastern Democrats. 


Nashville Banner (ind.), July 1.—The Pro- 
hibition party Convention had a very hard 
time tacking its one idea of the suppression of 
the liquor-traffic to a confusion of ideas con- 
cerning the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. The silver question was especially diffi- 
cult, and the Convention, after an excited 
discussion over the majority report of the 
Committee, which pronounced for free and 
unlimited coinage, finally voted the silver 
plank out of the platform, and voted nothing 
in its stead. 


THE TARIFF, 


Tariff should be levied only as a defense against for- 
eign governments which levy tariff upon, or bar out, 
our productions from their markets, revenue being in- 
cidental. The residue of means necessary to an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government should be 
raised by levying a burden on what the people possess 
instead of upon what we consume. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.), July 
2.—The Prohibition cranks in their platform 
declare in favor of Free Trade with Free-Trade 
countries. But their idea of free trade does 
not apply to rum. 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), June 30.—If ad- 
hesion to some of their doctrines does not 
necessitate the acceptance of all, this third 
party ought to make a fourth unnecessary. It 
goes in for free silver, for greenbacks, for gov- 
ernment control of things in general, and for 
pretty much all the favorite schemes of the 
cranks. On the subject of taxation it has a 
scheme of its own, which is neither Protec- 
tion nor Free Trade, but sounds a good deal 
like moonshine. Unfortunately all these mil- 
iennial reforms are predicted upon the assump- 
tion that the use of alcoholic drinks is a crime 
to be suppressed by the strong arm of law as 
the first step in political progress. 


Newark Daily Advertiser (Rep.), July I.— 
The tariff plank adopted by the Prohibitionists 
isacuriosity. It declares in favor of a tariff 
which shall be ‘‘ levied only asa defense against 
foreign governments which levy a tariff upon, 
or bar out our productions from their markets, 
revenue being only incidental.” ‘This is a step 
beyond the Democrats who have only declared 
that a tariff for the protection of American 
productions is unconstitutional. ‘The Prohibi- 
tion party borrows its planks from the Demo- 
crats. 


New Haven News (Dem.), July 5.—The 
Prohibition platform favors a so-called policy 
of retaliation against those foreign nations 
which place heavy duties upon our products. 
But it is really a policy of retaliation upon 
ourselves. In other words, if our neighbor 
taxes himself for every vard of American cot- 
tons which he imports and uses, the Prohibi- 
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tionists would have us tax ourselves for every 
yard or pound of something else thai we im- 
port and use. 


Springfield Republican (Rep.), July 2.—The 
most remarkable act of the Prohibition Na- 
tional Convention was to adopt by a decisive 
vote an out-and-out Free Trade plank. ‘Tariff 
should only be used as a weapon of retaliation 
against foreign nations taxing or prohibiting 
imports from America, and revenue ought to 
be derived mainly from a direct property tax. 
It is of much significance—particularly of the 
fact that the proposition is no longer possessed 
of its old-time power to stampede the Ameri- 
can voter. 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.), July 2.—The Tariff 
declaration of the Prohibitionists is a curiosity 
in its way. It approximates the ideal of Free 
Trade and direct taxation, a condition we will 
have in millennial times. 

Cleveland Leader (Ref.), July 2.—The Pro- 
hibitionists have adopted a genuine vote- 
catching platform. That shows that there are 
more politicians than temperance men in the 
party. 

Chicago Tribune (Kep.), July 2 —This means 
that tariff duties should be levied only as a 
retaliatory measure, and not for the purpose 
of raising revenue. If France or Germany puts 
duties on American products, then America 
should retaliate in kind; but if England and 
Belgium, Austria and Italy Jet in the products 
of this country free, then the United States 
should do the same by those countries, whether 
competitive or non-competitive. ‘The result 
of this bastard form of reciprocity would be 
that England, which is a Free Trade country 
and levies duties on no American products ex- 
cept spirits and tobacco, one of which the drys 
want to stop the manufacture of, would be 
given an enormous advantage in American 
markets and would proceed to take possession 
of them, unless millions of American workmen 
cut their wages down to the British standard! 


Chicago Journal (Rep.), July 1.—The Tariff 
resolution is a queer one. It proposes that 
import duties shall be levied only asa policy 
of retaliation against governments which tax 
the products of this country, the question of 
revenue being ‘‘ incidental.” Money for the 
support of the Government is to be raised by 
levying taxes ‘‘ on what the people possess, 
not on what we consume.” ‘Thit isa riddle. 
People do not consume anything unless they 
possess it, and taxing them on what they pos- 
sess is taxing them on what they consume. 


Stoux City Tribune (Dem.), July 1.—The 
Prohibitionists in National Convention have 
made as radical a Free Trade plank as the 
Democrats. In fact, a careful reading of 
their Tariff Plank would indicate that they 
were opposed to all tariff taxes except levied 
as a matter of retaliation, and they favor in a 
very terse statement the levying of a direct 
tax ‘‘on what people possess and not what 
they consume.” ‘Tariff taxation is levied on 
what they consume, and as the rich man eats 
and wears no more than the poor man, the 
poor man has to pay as much taxes as the 
millionaire. This monstrous injustice the 
Prohibitionists smite full in the face. 


Nashville Herald (Ind.), July 1.—:ihe Pro- 
hibition Convention has made a novel deliver- 
ance on the Tariff issue. The history of the 


parties that have risen and fallen, and those | 


that still exist, presents no parallel to this 
unique plank of the Prohibition party plat- 
form. It seems to be as great a parody of the 
Tariff question as the Prohibition party is of a 
real political party. For originality, and asa 
meaningless chimera, it may be classed with 
Blaine’s reciprocity scheme. 


IMMIGRATION, 


Foreign immigration has become a burden upon in- 
dustry, one of the factors in depressing wages, and 
causing discontent, therefore our immigration laws 
should be revised and strict.y enforced. The time of 
residence for naturalization should be extended, and 
no naturalized person should be allowed to vote until 
one year after he becomes a citizen. 


LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL QUESTION, 


We stand unequivocally for the American public- 
school, and opposed to any appropriation of public 
|} moneys for sectarian schecols. We declare that only 
| by united support of such common schools, taught in 
j}the English language, can we hop: to become and 
| remain an homogeneous and harmonious people. 








| Columbus Dispatch (1nd.), July 1.—There is 
| one plank in the Prohibition platform to which 
| all patriotic Americans ought enthusiastically 

subscribe, and that is the one which takes 
an unequivocal stand ‘‘ for the American public 
| school” and against ‘‘any appropriation of 
public money for sectarian schools,” and de- 
clares that ‘‘ only by united support of sucl 
}common schools, taught in the English lan- 
| guage, can we hope to become and remain a 
| homogeneous and harmonious people.” 








THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES 


We arraign the Republican and Democratic parties 
as false to the standards reared by their founders ; as 
faithless to the principles of the illustrious leaders of 
the past to whom they do homage with the lips; as 
recreant to the ** higher law,’’ which is as inflexible in 
political affairs as in personal life, and as no longer 
embodying the aspirations of the American people, o1 
inviting the confidence of enlightened, progressive 
patriotism. Their protest against the admission of 
**moral issues”’ into politics is a confession of their own 
moral degeneracy. ‘The declaration of an eminent au- 
thority that municipal misrule is ‘‘ the one conspicuous 
failure of American politics,’’ follows as a natural con- 
sequence of such degeneracy, and it is true alike of 
cities under Republican and Democratic control, Eac} 
accuses the other of extravagance in Congressiona} 
appropriations, and both are alike guilty ; each 
protests when out of power against infraction of the 
civil service laws, and each when in power violates 
those laws in letter and in spirit; each professes 
fealty to the interests of the toiling masses, but both 
covertly truckle to the money power in their adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Even the tariff issue, as rep- 
resented in the Democratic Mills billand the Republi- 
can McKinley bill, 1s no longer treated by them as an 
issue between great and divergent principles of gov- 
ernment, but is a mere catering to different sectional 
and class interests. The attempt in many States t 
wrest the Australian ballot system from its true pur- 
pose, and to sodeform it as to render it extremely 
difficult for new parties to exercise the rights of sut- 
frage, is an outrage upon popular government. The 
competition of both these parties for the vote of the 
slums, and their assiduous courting of the liquor power 
and subserviency tothe money power have resulted 
in placing those powers in the position of practica! 
arbiters of the destinies of the nation. We renew our 
protest against these perilous tendencies, and invite 
all citizens to join us in the upbuilding of a party that 
has shown in tive national campaigns that it prefers 
temporary defeat toan abandonment of the claims of 
justice, sobriety, personal rights, and the protection of 
American homes.” 


California Christian Advocate (Meth.), June 
29.—Every civilized State in all time has 
passed laws against the liquor-traffic, and 
hence the Democratic platform on this subject 
is a fraud, as every intelligent man in the 
United States knows. The Republican plat- 
form contains a weak and cowardly endorse- 
ment of temperance generally, instead of a 
manly declaration of hostility to the worst foe 
ef peace, prosperity, and good order in the 
world. Both of these great Conventions dally 


with this loathsome embodiment of all iniquity. 


PROHIBITION THE DOMINANT ISSUE, 

Additional resolution: ‘ Recognizing and declaring 
that Prohibition of the liquor-traffic has become tlie 
dominant issue in national politics, we invite to full 
party fellowship all those who on this one dominant 
issue are with us agreed, in the full belief that this 
party can and will remove sectional! differences, pro- 
mote nationality, and insure the best welfare of our 
entire land,” 





New York Nation, July 7.—The national 
platform of the Prohibitionists, outside of the 
Prohibition planks, is a great surprise. In 
| fact, it is one of the most striking marks of the 

progress of political intelligence that have 
| recently been presented. 

New York Christian Union (Undenom.), Jui 
9.—The Prohibition Convention at Cincinnati 
last week was significant by reason of the light 
it threw upon the growth of public sentiment 
on other issues than that of temperance. A\l- 
together the Convention gave evidence that it 
regarded the temperance question merely as 
the first of labor questions. This is certainly 





[July 9, 1892: 


the spirit of the old Abolitionists who were orm 
the side of the disinherited all along the line. 
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Russia and the French Foreign Office. Nouvelle Rev., Paris. May 15. 13 pp. 
second of three papers intended to show that the French Foreign Office oa 
managed French relations with Russia in a clumsy and ill-advised way. 

Triple Alliance (the), A German Publicist, and his Plea in Favor of. G. Valbert. 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, June 1,12 pp. Analysis of a recent German book 
published anonymously. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Form and Life. George Pouchet. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, May 15, 19 pp. 
Scientific paper, suggesting that men may yet succeed in producing /t:ving sub- 
stances, 

Genius, Concerning Exhaustion in. Dr. Cesare Lombroso. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, 
June1,10pp. Maintaining that men of genius asa rule do not become intel- 
lectually exhausted. 

Russian Calendar (The). Cesare Tondini de Quarenghi. MNoxvelle Rev., Paris, 
June 1,6pp. Suggestions for making the Russian Calendar (the Julian) corre- 
spond with the General Calendar of Europe. 

United States, The Yellowstone National Park in. H. Golliez. Nouvelle Rev.. 
Paris, June 1, 25 pp. Descriptive paper from personal observation. 


Etienne Lamy. Rev. des Deux 
Exhortation to Monarchists of all shades to sup- 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac. Keatharine Prescott Wormeley. 
trait. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 


Canadian Guide-Book (Appletons’). Part II., Western Canada. (A Companion 
volume to Eastern Canada). With Mapsand Illustrations. Ernest Ingersoll. 
D. Appleton & Co, 1amo, flex. cloth, $1.25 


Columbus; A Drama. Byan Ursuline. Benzinger Bros. 
Cortlandt Laster, Capitalist. Harley Deene. 








With Por- 


16m0, paper, net, 25c. 


Laird & Lee, Chicago. 12mo, 

paper, soc. 
‘December Roses.’? Mrs. Campbell-Praed, joint author of The Right Honor- 
able. No. 96 Town and Country Library. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00; paper, soc. 
Druids (the), A Daughter of. 


A. K. Hopkins. 
z2m9, cloth, $1.50. P 


Damrell & Upham, Boston, 


Fergus M. Tavish ; or Portage and Prairie. J. Macdonald Oxley. American 
Baptist Pub. Soc., Philada. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Free-Trade Struggle (The) in England. General M. M. Trumbuli. Second 


Edition, enlarged. The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 


Heir to Millions(An). Edgar Fawcett. E. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, soc. 
Lancashire; Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. Leo H. Grindon, Mac- 


millan & Co. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

La Plata, The Naturalist in. C. H. Hudson, C. M. Z. S., joint author of 
Argentine Ornithology. 27 illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, cloth, $4. 

Lights and Shadows of the Soul; A Collection of Sketches and Stories. Sylvan 
Drey. Cushing & Co., Baltimore. 16mo, cloth, 60c. 

Manor (The Old English); A Study in English Economic History. 
Andrews. John Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Master Of Silence (The): A Romance. Irving Bacheller. 
Fact, and Fancy Series, edited by Arthur Stedman. 
Cioth, 75c. 

Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
16mo, cloth, met, $1.25. 

Negligence (Counter); A Treatise on the Law of Contributary Negligence. C. 
Fisk Beach, Jr., 2d Ed. Baker Voorhis & Co. Sheep, $6. 

Phaon and Sappho and Nimrod. James Dryden Hosken. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Pierrette, and the Vicar of Tours. Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Miss 
Wormeley. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 

Steam-Engine (The). Daniel Kinnear Clark, C.E., M.I.M.E. Diagrams and 
Plates Drawn to Scale. Blackie & Son, Limited. 4 vols, cloth, $16. 

Summer Resorts (American), Appletons’ Handbook of. With Maps, Illustra- 
tions, Table of Railroad Fares, etc. New Edition, revised to date. D. Appleton 
& Co, 12mo, paper, soc. 

Sunday Laws (A Treatise on). G. E, Harris. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Sheep, $3.50. 

Swallow Flights. Louise Chandler Moulton. Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25. 


The New Harry and Lucy. Edward E. and Lucretia P. Hale. A Story of 
Boston in the Summer and Autumn of 1891. Illustrated by H. D. Hale. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Woman (The Average). Wolcott Balestier. With Preface by H. James. United 
States Book Co. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Woodwork, S. Barter; Preface by G. Ricks. Macmillan & Co. 


C. McLean 


No. 5 of Fiction, 
Charles L. Webster & Co, 


R. Barter, New Ed. Binzinger Bros. 


Macmillan & Co. 


The Lawyer’s Coiperative Pub: 


Iilus., cloth, $2. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, June 29. 

In the Senate, the nomination by the President of John W. Foster to be 
Secretary of State is confirmed; the Pension Appropriation Bill is passed 
eceeus The House non-concurs in several conference reports......A caucus of 
Democratic Senators decides that white supremacy imthe South ought to be 
the chief issue of the campaign...... The State League of Republican Clubs 
at Rochester adopts a plan of work, elects officers, and adjourns...... ‘The 
Prohibition National Convention opens at Cincinnati, J. P. St. John, tempo- 
rary chairman; Colonel Eli Ritter, of Indiana, is chosen permanent chairman 
oneal Professor Theodore W. Dwight dies at Clinton, N.Y......In New York 
City, the jury in the case of Dr. Irwin, charged with performing an illegal 
autopsy on the body of Bishop,the mind reader, disagrees...... It is an- 
nounced that the steamship 7,rave, on her outward voyage, had cutin two 
the missing ship /red. B. Taylor. 

The expectéd prosecution of Bismarck by the Government creates a sensa- 
tion throughout Germany. ....Mr. Gladstone, on his Midlothian campaign, 
is warmly welcomed at Edinburgh...... The Norwegian Cabinet resigns, 

Thursday, / une 30. 


The Senate discusses the date of voting on the Silver Bill...... Both Houses 
pass a joint resolution continuing all appropriations till July 15...... The Pro- 
hibition National Convention adopts a platform, and selects General John 
Bidwell, of California, as its candidate for President, on the first ballot...... 
Chautauqua opens for its nineteenth season of summer work...... A tornado 
at Gloucester, N. J., kills two persons, seriously injuring others, and does 
much damage to property...... The Homestead Works, in Pittsburgh, are 
closed on account of the strike......In New York City, the indictment found 
against the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., upon the complaint of Excise Commis- 
sioner Koch, is dismissed...... Plans are approved for the New York State 
building at the World’s Fair. 

Several election riots occur in Ireland; Dr. Tanner is assaulted...... Mr. 
Gladstone makes a speech to a large audience in Edinburgh...... An epidemic 
of scarlet fever is reported in London. 

Friday, July i. 
The Senate passes Mr. Stewart’s Free Silver Bill by a vote of 29 to 25 


The House passcs the Agricultural Appropriation Bill...... The Prohibition 
National Convention nominates Dr. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and adjourns...... The National Republican League is called to meet in 
convention at Buffalo on the first day of September...... Kansas Republicans 
nominate A. W. Smith for Governor......Many of the People’s party dele- 


gates arrive at Omaha; they favor the nomination of Judge Gresham for 
President, if he will accept, with General Weaver as second choice... 
Four more of the Jersey City ballot-box stuffers are sent to jail. 

The Inman line steamship, Crty of Chicago, strikes upon a cliff on the coast 
of Ireland ina fog; her passengers and mails are saved...... Lord Randolph 
Churchill (Conservative) is the first member elected to the new (thirteenth 
Victoria) Parliament; he is returned without opposition by the South Pad- 
dington (London) district...... It is reported that cholera is spreading in the 
outskirts of Paris. 

Saturday, July 2. 


The House of Representatives agrees to several conference reports...... 
The National Convention of the People’s party convenes in Omaha; C. H. 
Ellington, of Georgia, temporary chairman; after a number of speeches, a 
committee on resolutions is appointed, and the convention adjourns till Mon- 
day morning...... Judge Gresham telegrapiis that he could not accept a nom- 
ination from the People’s party...... The seventh annual convention of 
college students opens at Northfield, Mass...... Margaret Mather, the actress, 
obtains a divorce...... A train is ‘held up”’ by robbers near Kasota, Minn,; 
the cleverness of the express messenger saves the money...... Bloodshed 
between Americans and Mexicans along the Rio Grande is reported. 

News is received that a British steamer and twenty-five sealing schooners 


have been captured by the United States revenue steamer Corwin...... rhe 
steamer City of Chicago remains hard aground on thé coast of Ireland...... 
Spain’s new tax levy causes rioting in the streets of Madrid...... The elections 


in England continue; riots in Ireland, with serious results; Mr, Gladstone 
is enthusiastically received in Glasgow. 
Sunday, July 3. 

Services in memory of Colonel Polk are held by the delegates to the People’s 
party National Convention at Omaha...... Much damage is done by storms 
in several States...... Five men are killed in a railway wreck in Indiana,..... 
Bellamy delegates to the People’s party Convention hold a meeting at the 
Windsor Hotel, Omaha...... In New York City, final preparations are com- 
pleted for the International Convention of the Christian Endeavor Society to 
begin on Thursday. 

It is announced that King Oscar refuses seperate consular representation 
for Norway; indignation meetings are held......A Cologne paper accuses 
Prince Bismarck of having used the ‘“‘ reptile’? fund to spread reports about 
the Emperor’s mental and physical state....It isannonnced that Herr Werth, 
editor of the Berlin /retsinnige Zeitung, has been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for /ése mazesté in saying that Emperor William shot two stags 
in the close season...... It is decided to remove the crew of the stranded 
steamer City of Chicago. 

Monday, July 4. 


The People’s party Conventior. at Omaha adopts a platform and nominates 
General James B, Weaver, of Iowa, for President on the first ballot...... The 
usual celebration of the day takes place at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn.; 
speeches by Secretary Tracy, Senator Frye, Attorney-General Miller, and 
Others... At a balloon ascension in Boston the balloon is torn in an attempt 
to open the valve; it descends rapidly into the harbor, and the two aéronauts are 
killed and a newspaper reporter seriously injured...... The City of Quincy, 
Mass., ce'ebrates its centennial...... In New York City, the Tammany Soeiety 
celebrates the day in its Hall with speeches and the reading of letters from 
distinguished Democrats, including ex-President Cleveland and Senator Hill; 
Cleveland’s name is applauded, and hisses mingle with the cheers for Hill 
aapiel Ground is broken for the Columbus Monument, at Fifty-ninth Street 
and Eighth Avenue...... Several persons are killed and many injured by 
accidents attending the ‘celebration of the day.” 

Returns from contested districts show many Liberal gains in the English 
Parliamentary elections...... Fights occur in Ireland, and an attempt is made 
to wreck a train carrying 300 Parnellites...... News is received of serious 
Italian riots in Brazil...... The Brazilian Congress extends the time of Presi- 
dent Peixoto to the end of 1894...... It is reported that the revolution in Rio 
Grande do Sul is succeeding...... The Portuguese Government declares it 
impossib!e to guarantee the full payment of the public debt. 

Tuesday, July 5. 


Both Houses of Congress in session; no important work done...... The 
Omaha Convention names James G. Field, of Virginia, for Vice-President 
iain bakes W. J. Campbell, of Chicago, declines, for business reasons, to serve as 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee...... The University Con- 
vocation meets at Albany......It is announced that a challenge for the Amer- 
ica’s cup awaits presentation in New York City...... Cyrus W. Field isina 
semi-unconscious state, and it is believed he cannot recover. 

Henry M. Stanley, Conservative candidate for Parliament in the Lambeth 
(London) District, is defeated...... Diplomatic relations between Italy and 
Brazil are strained on account of the recent Italian riots in Brazil..... . Mexico 
removes the duty from maize, 
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“THE CYCLOP. A DIA OF 


TEMPERANCE 


AND 


PROHIBITION 


Large Octavo, 671 -pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 


This magnificent work will prove of 


greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
the question. It treats every pertinent 
subject, has statistical tables, and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 


in particular parts. All the manifold phases of the | 


subject—moral, economic, religious and 


political aspects, facts about foreign | 
countries, about organizations, and | 


about different movements, biograph- 
ical, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, ete., etc.,—-are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 


N. Y. OBserver: “ An authority.” 

THE INTER-OcEAN, Chicago: ‘* A book of value.’ 

New York Recorver: * Should have vast influence.” 

Tue CurisTIAN ENQuIRER, N. Y.: ‘ Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

RocHestER MorninG Herarp: ‘Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tue Boston HERALD: ‘It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.” 

SouTHERN JouRNAL, Louisville: ‘‘In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.” 

Tue Cuicaco Datty News: “ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less real demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence as a special science to the im- 
petus its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent branch of science 
and thus becomes entitled to a corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 
which he may need. 

‘There can be no doubt ‘that this cyclopexdia will 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathies make 
them anxious to aid in social and moral reforms, but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 


remedies which are now offered to them in the most 


convenient form—that of an encyclopedia.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


GOLD BONDS 
SUMS T0 SUIT 


From $1o Upwards, 
IN 
Multiples, to $10,000. 


THE SMALLEST 
INVESTOR 
Can now be accom- 
| modated in Abso- 
lutely Safe Bonds, 
| aswell as those who 
| have larger sums, 
| in Gold Bonds bear- 
ing six per cent, in- 

| terest. 








We are the owners of a limited number of well- 
secured 6 per cent. Gold Bonds, having yet 18 years to 
run. The interest is payable at Bank in New York in 
October and April. 

The security consists of a blanket Mortgage on a 
large body of agricultural and mineral lands, which, on 
a conservative basis, are worth several times the issue 
of the Bonds. We confidently recommend them to our 
patrons. The denomination of these bonds is $1,000 each. 
| Weare prepared to accomodate those who wish to in- 
| vest a smaller amount than $1,000. This we do by de- 

positing Bonds with a Trustee and issuing our Gold 
| Certificates against them. These Gold Certificates are 





| litho-engraved, with Coupons, and will be properly cer- 
tified by the Trustee. 

In our Gold Certificates we covenant and agree to 
remit the interest and principal promptly, without 
charge or rebate. Hence we become guarantors of the 
Bonds against which we issue our Gold Certificates, 
and therefore the holder has DOUBLE SECURITY, 

The price of these Bonds is par. 

By sending 10 per cent. of the amount wanted we will 
hold Bonds or Certificates for 60 days. 

Interest begins from date when full amount is re- 
ceived. For descriptive circular, address 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

FunK & WaAGNALLS CoMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, 
New York, 


John G. Whittier, 


+ + THE POET OF FREEDOM. 





Vol. IX. AMERICAN REFORMERS SERIES, by 
William Sloane Kennedy; Ready; 12mo, 
cloth, 332 pp., with Portrait; also an Appen- 


complete bibliography of his works, notes 
on early and rare editions ; and a general 
Index to the volume. Price, $1.50. Post- 
free. 


‘A permanent and classic record of the poet, com- 
prising a full biography, and presenting a reliable 
picture of his relation to the chief men, and leading 
events of his long and chequered career.’’—7ke Liter- 
ary Digest. 

‘An entertaining book, abounding in history and 
interspersed with liberal quotations from Whittier’s 
poems and ballads.”’—Chicago A/azi. 

““The book is among the valuable contributions to 
biographical literature.’’—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 





‘* The full story of the part Whittier played in the 
| anti-slavery movement is here set down for the first 
| time in book form.’’"—7he Boston Times. 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


dix containing a reference table for dates, a} 


FOR SUMMER 
* READING. 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE. A Rom- 
ance. By Frank Vincent and Albert Edmund 
Lancaster. I2mo, cloth, 420 pp. $1.50. 
Post-free, 

“A stirring romance to be read by those who wish 
to break away from all that is rea) and visible about 
them, and to enter another field where they may be- 
come so wholly absorbed as to lose all thought of 


present cares and anxieties,’"— Zhe Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. 


MISERERE. (A Musical Story.) By Mabel 
Wagnalls. Square 12mo, cloth, elegantly 
bound ; Beautifully Illustrated with 4 Full- 
page, Half-Tone Cuts; Gilt Top. Price 
$1.00. Post-free. 

“ There is a bit of tragedy, a bit of love, disappoint- 
ment, remorse, and finally peace. The tale is very 
pleasantly told, and the author’s touch is sympathetic 


and graceful. It instructs, while it entertains.’’—7he 
Boston Times. 


SOUGHT AND FOUND. A Romance 
translated from the German of Golo Rai- 
mund by Adelaide S. Buckley. 17" pp., 
12mo, cloth, English style. Price $1.00 
‘A very charming story.”"—N, V. Sun. 

‘* The primal! lesson of the book is of immense value,”” 

— The News, Baltimore. 

‘ This is a romance beautiful in its simplicity and in 

a marked degree instructive.” —/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


SWEET CICELY; or, Josiah Allen as a 
Politician. By ‘* Josiah Allen’s Wife ’(Mari- 
etta Holley). A fascinating story, illlustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 390 pp. $2,00 
‘*In this book there is the ever-present thorn of st art- 


ling truth sticking in the side that aches with laughter.’ 
—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, 


A YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER IN 
VIRGINIA. A Tale of the Old Dominion in 
the Transition State. By Lydia Wood Bald- 
win, I2mo,cloth, 238 pp., cloth. $1.00. Post- 
free. 


“A work that has all the value of truth and all the 
interest of fiction. We could not name another volume 
where life among the negroes of the South is portrayed 
with such evidence of intimate knowledge of their hab- 
its, beliefs, superstitions, and modes of everyday life. 
Itis a book that fills a most important niche, and does 
it in a manner eminently satisfactory. Withal, it 
evolves many hearty laughs.’’—7he Hawkeye, Bur- 
lington. 


THE BOWSHAM PUZZLE. By John Hab- 
berton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” 12mo, 
cloth, 222 pp. $1.00. Post-free. 

‘* This novel is exceedingly clever in plot and admir- 
able for its portrayal of village life. A quiet and nat- 
ural humor pervades the whole story. It is realistic 


in style, and full of excitingincident. It is thoroughly 
readable.”"—7he Evening Gazette, Boston. 


TRUE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
George Parsons Lathrop. t12mo, cloth, 270 
pp. $1.00. Post-free 
‘““ Mr. Lathrop has woven a tale of abiding interest 

and of much dramatic power. The story is simple. but 

romantic. The narrative is well sustained, the inci- 
dents exciting.”’— The Post, Washington, 


| THE FORTUNES OF RACHEL. By Ed- 


ward Everett Hale. 12mo, 221 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. 


‘*A purely American story, original al] through. 
Rachel is one of the pleasantest and most satisfactory 
of heroines. She is a girl of the soil, unspoiled by 
toreign travel and conventionalities. After surfeiting 
on romances whose scenes are laid abroad, it is delight 
ful to come across a healthy home product like this.” 
The Journal of Commerce, New York 


THE FLAG ON THE MILL. By Mary 
B. Sleight. Five elegant ‘full-page drawings. 
12mo, cloth, 455 pp. $1.50. Post-free. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review says: “It is a 
healthy sign when a prudent publisher issues a book 
like the above. The story is simple, pure, and sweet, 
beautifully illustrating the practical Christian life, and 
yet sustaining the reader's interest to the end It‘s 2 
book which no one need fear to leave within the reach 





of every member of the household. 


18-20 Astor Place. N. Y. 
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“THE VOICE.” 


Forty-eight Columns Each Week, Full of 
Matter of Interest to All. 


Its Contents Told By Others: 

GeEorGE WILLIAM Curtis (Editor Harper's Weekly): ‘‘‘The Voice’ is a 
well edited temperance journal, advocating vigorously the principles of 
the Prohibition party, and is well supplied with temperance statistics.” 

** Tue SoutHwest ”’ (a Jiquor paper) : “‘ ‘ The Voice’ is the most dangerous 
Prohibition paper published in this country.” 

I. H. Seetye, Pres. Amherst College : ‘‘ ‘ The Voice’ is invalualile for the 
proper understanding of the current temperance movement.” 

RocuesterR MornineG “ HERALD”: ‘*‘ The Voice’ is the best edited and 
most thorough journal of its class ever printed in this country." 


Samvuet Gompers: ‘‘ The Voice’ is presenting the most reliable labor 
news obtainable in New York City.”’ 

‘“‘Retiagious TELescope,” Hartford: ‘‘* The Voice’ is the keenest and 
most consistent temperance and Prohibition paper ever published.” 

Frances E. WILLARD: “ No single paper has ever served the specific 
cause of Prohibition so signally, so skillfully, or so kindly as the New 
York ‘ Voice.’ ”’ 

C. H. Jones (Editor of The St. Louis Republic): ‘‘ Its methods command 
attention and respect. It is able, fearless, honest, and vigorous. What 
better can be said of any newspaper ?”’ 

Ex-Jupee Noau Davis: “I have been a reader of ‘The Voice’ for 
many months. I wish to bear testimony to its great merits as a temper- 
ance newspaper. It is conducted with remarkable energy and ability. 
and its weekly collations of statistical temperance information have 
never been surpassed.”’ 

Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. (the distinguished historian, shortly before his 
death): ‘*‘ The Voice’ is entitled to rank among the best family news- 
papers in the land. Its corps of able, trained editors and assistants 

resent, in admirably condensed form, in every issue, not only the most 
mportant. current news at home and abroad, but terse essays upon almost 
every ay > of interest to readers of every class—literature, art, science, 
history, biography, sociology, fiction.”’ 








PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 
Subscription, - - - One Dollar Per Year. 








Young's Great Analytical Concordance 
to the bible. 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word in alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning of 
each and its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 references, marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament. Designed forthe simplest 
reader of the English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth revised 
authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. One large volume, 4to, cloth, 
$5.00; Sheep, $6.00: French imitation morocco, $7.09; half morocco, $9.00; 
full morocco, $12.00. Carriage free. 

[3 This is the only authorized edition in America. 


*“*Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic produc- 
tion.’"—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Biblical Lights and Side-Lights : 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty thousand cross 
references, consisting of fact, incident, and remarkable declarations taken 
from the Bible; for the use of those in every profession who for illustra- 
tive purposes, desire ready access to the numerous incidents and striking 
statements contained in the Bible—students, teachers, public speakers, 
lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the family library. Prepared by 
Rey. Charles E. Little (author of ‘‘ Historical Lights,” etc.), Royal 8vo, 
620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library Sheep, $5.00. 


“It ranks next to a Concordance."—Rer. C. H. Spurgeon. 


*“ Admirably arranged. Topics are taken from the domains of religion, phi- 
losophy, science, art, social life, and politics. . . Has great value for educated 
persons in every calling.""—National Baptist, Phila. 








English Hymns: Their Authors and 
History. 


‘rhis volume cites in alphabetical order the first lines of over 1,500 
taymans, English and American. Under each is given a biographical 
sketch of the author, circumstances attending its composition, and inci- 
dents in connection with its use. By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 8vo, fine 
English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 

“This is by far the most complete, accurate, and thorough work of its kind 
on either side of the Atlantic.”"— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“A noble volume, a monument to the author's taste, learning, and faithful 
industry.”"—Z. C. Stedman. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 











IN RAPID PREPARATION. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD PICTIONARY 


Ane SRR ERAN 


—— OF THE —— 
ENGLISH LANGGAGE: 


PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $12; AT $7 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


(2° SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE LATEST PROS- 
PECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, Etc, NOW READY. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued will be $12 (in one 
volume ; if in two volumes, $14). But all persons who will sign 
and return blank below, and make a payment of $1.00, only $7 
(in one volume ; $9 if wanted in two volumes) will be charged. 


$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of Our Periodic:ls. 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


‘** Tt will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.”"— 7%e Boston Journalo/ Education. 

‘**I do not hesitate to say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of 
the English language."’"—J. W. Basurorp, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

‘* Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is 
the better one, and will better meet existing needs. . . It will be the Eng- 
lish People’s Word Book.’’—Tueo, W. Hunt, /’rofessor of Rhetoricand English 
Literature at Princeton, 


These editors are among the best known of American and English 
scholars ; each is an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere 
of learning. The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the 
work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that no 
dictionary of any language has had engaged upon it so many repre- 
sentative scholars. 


Invariable Conditions of Our Special Offer. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals anc 
who will subscribe now forthe Dictionary will be allowed an extra 
one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for 
$6.00. INVARIABLE CONDITIONS: 1. Your subscription for 
the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to 
at least Jan. Ist, 1893. 2. You must sign and return to us blank 
below, or « copy of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $6.00 you are t 
pay for the Dictionary, and the other $5.00 are to be paid when we 
notify you that the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not 
be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical you 
are taking of us is not paid up in* advance to at least “Jan. 1, 
1893, send the amount of one year’s subscription with your Accept- 
ance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical 
will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not now an annual sub- 
scriber for one of our periodicals should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the peri 
odical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment for the Dictionary. 
The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THE 
Homivetic Review, $3; Tuk Missionary REVIEW OF THE WorRLD, 
$2; Tue Voice, $1; Tue Literary Digest, $3. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 
SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 18 AND 20 Astor PLACE, N. Y.: 

I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, 
and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payment for the 
same, and will forward you the remaining Six* DoLLArs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am 
not satisfied ‘with the work I shali be at liberty to send it back within 





three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 
Mig ee ae caw enn b ead armed 
Se ee ee er eee eee és 
eset cpa teccenaxceebst- - 
Ne Daa dasinicce asaya 


*Ifyou are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel 
the word Six by writing over it the word Five. 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in Two Volumes. 


Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 








